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THE SAYINGS OF ST BERNARD AND 
UBI SOUNT QUI ANTE NOS FUEROUNT 


By J. E. Cross 


Ubi sount qui ante nos fuerount has been printed as a complete poem in recent 
anthologies' from the version in MS. Digby 86. But the evidence already 
available from the manuscripts suggests rather that the verses conclude the 
Sayings of St Bernard, a longer poem in the same verse-form. The prob- 
lem whether we have one poem or two needs discussion in view of the 
popularity of the ‘ubi sunt’ verses and critical comments? that have been 
made about them. 

Six manuscripts contain the ‘ubi sunt’ verses. In four of these the verses 
are written as part of the Sayings,‘ in one (MS. Digby 86)5 they follow the 
Sayings though they appear to be divided from it by the Latin title, in 
the last (MS. Auchinleck) they seem to form a ‘separate poem’.° MS. 
Auchinleck, however, does not offer reliable evidence for this problem. Here 
the lines begin the first column of f. 280", but theie is a gap in the manu- 
script after f. 279” where probably five folios are missing.?, Obviously the 
original manuscript could well have contained the Sayings on the lost pages, 
and we may note that no title divides the lines on f. 280° from those which 
originally preceded them. Thus the only positive evidence in the manu- 
scripts to suggest that the ‘ubi sunt’ verses form a complete poem is the 
Latin title in MS. Digby 86. 

The question now is how far Digby represents the archetypal version. 
Variant readings in the other manuscripts make it difficult to establish an 
original text with certainty. But it is certain that Digby represents the 


™ Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIt# Century (Oxford, 1932), No. 48. Dickins 
and Wilson, Early Middle English Texts (Cambridge, 1951), No. 35. Kaiser, Alt- und 
Mittelenglische Anthologie (Berlin, 1955), No. 77. 

2 Notably by G. Kane, Middle English Literature (London, 1951), pp. 115-16. 

3 MSS. Laud 108, f. 198°, Harley 2253, f. 106", Vernon, f. 304’. These three versions are 
printed in Horstmann, Minor Poems of the Vernon Manuscript (London, 1892), i. 511-22. 


~_ The fourth, MS. Bodley Add. E 6, is still unpublished. 


* Carleton Brown, op. cit., p. 202, explains this situation by stating that Ubi Sount was 
a separate poem later ‘annexed to or incorporated in’ the Sayings because they were com- 
posed in the same verse-form. Dickins and Wilson, op. cit., p. 237, reproduce his state- 
ment but omit his reason. 

5 F. 125" for the Sayings. -The complete text together with Ubi Sount is printed in 
Horstmann, op. cit., pp. 757-63. 

© Brown, loc. cit. 

7 A.J. Bliss, ‘Notes on the Auchinleck Manuscript’, Speculum, xxvi (1951), 652-8. See 


the table of gatherings, p. 656. 
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2 CROSS: SAYINGS AND UBI SOUNT 


archetypal order of stanzas from verse 3 of the Sayings as distinguished in 
this manuscript! to verse 3 of Ubi Sount. Only the Vernon version is badly 
out of line because its scribe followed his usual practice of editing the 
material,? and it is a pity that J. E. Wells chose to summarize this version 
in the Manual,; for it clearly approximates least to the archetype. The four 
other versions (Digby, Bodley, Laud, and Harley) describe the same subject- 
matter in the same verse-order and in substantially the same words from 
verse 3 of the Sayings to its end, and immediately continue with the first two 
‘ubi sunt’ verses. At this point the Laud version alone inserts four verses, 
as its verse 7 is the same as the third ‘ubi sunt’ verse in the other versions. 
Obviously MS. Digby is equivalent to the archetype in one respect, and 
it is also probable that it represents the original extent of the poem(s). 
Carleton Brown has compared the printed versions of Ubi Sount and‘con- 
cludes: ‘Everything considered, Digby . . . must be regarded as supplying 
the basic text.’* This reasonable conclusion is confirmed in the unpub- 
lished MS. Bodley Add. E 6,5 which has parallel verses to those of Digby 
in the same order but sometimes with variant wording. Each of the two 
introductory verses to the Sayings in Digby is also paralleled in at least one 
of the other versions. Since the manuscripts seem to be independent,’ 
MS. Digby 86 will serve as a fair representative of the archetype on the 
points made above and will be used for reference in the discussion below. 
The significance of the Latin title in Digby, of course, still remains a prob- 
lem. 

It seems, however, that the ‘ubi sunt’ verses drew on the same main 
source as the Sayings. These are attributed te St. Bernard within the text 
of four versions, in the French title of the Digby version, and in the two- 
line introduction to the Vernon version; and, although such attributions 
are often carelessly and falsely made in medieval prose and poetry, here the 
references provide a good clue. For the Sayings have a general similarity of 
content with and verbal echoes of the Meditationes piissimae de conditione 
humana, a prose tract ascribed to St. Bernard in almost all manuscripts, 
though regarded as pseudo-Bernardian by its editor Mabillon.® 


! For convenience of reference in the discussion I shall regard the Sayings as having the 
extent of the Digby version. 

2 Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century (2nd edn., Oxford, 1952), 
pp. Xx-xxi. 

3 A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1916), p. 389. 

+ Brown, XIII** Century, p. 202. 

5’ This manuscript, like Digby, is from the thirteenth century. See Catalogue of the 
Western Manuscripts, v. 786-7. . 

© Verse 1 in Digby is paralleled by verse 1 in Bodley. Verse 2 in Digby is paralleled by 
verse 1 in Laud and Harley. 
7 See Brown, XIII** Century, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvii. 
8 See Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 184, cols. 485-6, for Mabillon’s comments. 
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CROSS: SAYINGS AND UBI SOUNT 3 


If the Digby version is taken for comparison we find that verses 1 and 2 
are an English introduction, but verses 3 to 8 echo sentiments in the Latin 
chapter ii: ‘De miseria hominis, horrore mortis et districtione supremi 
Judicis’, verses 9 to 12 have the same subject of the opposition of body and 
soul as the Latin chapter iii: ‘De dignitate animae et vilitate corporis’ (though 
the English poem is more coiloquially realistic), and verses 14 to 20 des- 
cribe the three enemies and exhort man to active resistance as do the Latin 
chapters xii: ‘De tribus inimicis hominis, carne, mundo et diabolo’, and 
xiii: ‘De impugnatione trium dictorum inimicorum.’ 

There are admittedly many verbal differences, as might be expected 
from a ME. religious poet writing a six-line stanza with three separate 
rhymes and recalling lines and tags which appear in other poems on the 
same theme of the vanity and danger of the world. But the Latin helps to 
explain some awkwardness in the English poem where, in verse 15, the 
immediate antecedent of ‘him’ (1. 85) (the ‘foman’ who is made ‘fat and 
proud’) is ‘he pat scholde ben pi frend’ (1. 83) and logically the last of the 
three foes, the devil (‘pe fend’, 1. 82). The foe is obviously the flesh, as is 
made clear by two sentences in the Latin text (§ 33) between the enumera- 
tion of the enemies and the warning against fortifying the flesh, which itself 
is very close to the English wording.'! The Latin prose also supports the 
other manuscripts against Digby on the archetypal reading for verse 11 on 
the foulness of what comes out of a man’s mouth. All the versions vary 
slightly, but all except Digby agree on lines 2 and 3 apart from the last 
word. The Laud version reads: 


Loke 3wat comez out of pi mouth 
and elles-3ware with-oute. 


The Digby scribe, however, transfers 1. 3 to 1. 5, and it becomes a non- 
sensical extension of |. 4, ‘bey pou loke al abouten’. The correct position of 
1. 3 in the other versions, and its meaning, is clarified by the Latin sentence 
§ 7: ‘Si diligenter consideres, quid per os et nares cxterosque corporis 
meatus egrediatur, vilius sterquilinium nunquam vidisti’, which has all the 
ideas of the English verse 11. 

There is also an unusual image for evanescent man in I. 25 of the poem: 
‘Mon pou art a feble fom’,? which is explained in the Latin ii, § 4, ‘Quid 
sum ego? Homo de humore liquido. Fui enim in momento conceptionis de 
humano semine conceptus; deinde spuma illa coagulata modicum cres- 
cendo caro facta est.’3 When in both English and Latin the image follows 


¥ Ibid., col. 503: ‘Si enim satis comedero, et id robustum fuerit, sanitas et fortitudo ejus 
mihi adversantur.’ 

? See Kurath and Kuhn, Middle English Dictionary, under fom, 4b. 

3 Cf. Migne, col. 489: ‘. . . nisi spuma caro facta.’ 
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the reference to the graves and the vile decay of dead man, it becomes even 


more significant. 


But the most important obscurity, if the ‘ubi sunt’ verses are a separate 


poem, is verse 21: 
If pou seyst pis spelis hard 
Ne may I nout swech foreward 
Holden, ne wel drie; 
A litel ping ich axe pe; 
Pou sei me sop, par charite, 
Per-of pat pou ne lie. 


If this is truly the last verse of the Sayings we have the incongruous situa- 
tion of a poet saying that he will ask a question and then not asking it. Here 
again, however, the Latin text lightens the obscurity with sentences which 
are relevant to the main problem of the ‘ubi sunt’ verses: 


§ 9 Si vero dicis, Durus est hic sermo; non possum mundum spernere, et 
carnem meam odio habere: dic mihi, ubi sunt amatores mundi, qui ante pauca 
tempora nobiscum erant? . . . Homines fuerunt sicut tu: comederunt, biberunt, 
riserunt, duxerunt in bonis dies suos; et in puncto ad inferna descenderunt. .. . 
Ubi risus, ubi jocus, ubi jactantia, ubi arrogantia? . . . De illa exsultatione ceci- 
derunt in magnam miseriam, in grandem ruinam et in magna tormenta. 


This passage reveals exactly the pattern of sentiments in verse 21 of the 
Sayings and the first three ‘ubi sunt’ verses. Again there are some expected 
changes of wording due to poetic demands and to the use of phrases from 
other sources. The line ‘Uuere bep pey biforen vs weren’ and its Latin 
equivalent is not entirely original with this English poet. The subordinate 
clause occurs in an early Latin sermon, in Old English homilies,' and in the 
Latin and English versions of Cur Mundus Militat which was also attributed 
to St. Bernard? among others. Possibly this latter poem provided the idea 
in the lines: 

Pey beren hem wel swipe heye 

And in a twincling of on eye 

Hoere soules weren forloren 


though the equation ‘in momento, in ictu oculi’ occurs in 1 Corinthians xv. 
52 and ‘twinkling of an eye’ is a simple figure for ‘moment’. There are also 
extensions of the Latin words, particularly in the first ‘ubi sunt’ verse where 
the ‘amatores mundi’ are vividly defined as medieval lords and ladies. 


t J. E. Cross, ‘Ubi Sunt passages in Old English, Sources and Relationships’, Vetenskaps- 


Societetens i Lund, Arsbok, 1956, pp. 39, 33- 
2 The English version is printed in Carleton Brown, XIV“ Century, No. 134; see his 
notes, p. 287, for other versions. One Latin version is printed among the pseudo-Ber- 


nardian pieces in Migne, vol. 184, cols. 1313-16. 
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Such extensions, however, are common in ‘ubi sunt’ lists,' and the differ- 
ences are notably outweighed, I believe, by the identity of pattern and by 
the verbal echoes. Some of these are effectively emphasized by phrases 
in a ME. prose version of the Latin passage in MS. Harley 1706, f. 142% :? 


1. Digby: Eten and drounken and maden hem glad; 
Hoere lif was al wip gamen I-lad 


(All other manuscripts substitute joye for gamen.) 


Harley 1706: Pey eten, pey drunken and made hem merye, and ede alle her 
dayes in lustys and lykyngges. . . . 
2. Digby: Were is pat lawing and pat song 

Pat trayling’® and pat proude 3ong. 

(The other manuscripts have variant words, but all those in Digby have 
support except /awing.) 
Harley: Where ys nowe her loude lau3ynge ? where ys nowe (her) grete braggynge 
and al(l)e her bostynge? 

3. Digby: Al pat ioye is went away, 
Pat wele is comen te weylaway 
To manie harde stoundes. 


(Vernon supports Digby, Laud reverses the order of ioye and wele.) 


Harley: Of her gladnes ys nowe made grette heuynes, after a grette luste suep 
a fulle greuous ferdefulle peyne wip alle vntellable wyckednes. 


If the identification is accepted for this group of verses, the impossibly 
abrupt ending to the Sayings in Digby now becomes a locking verse where 
‘pis spel’ refers to the admonitions which precede and the ‘litel ping’ which 
is asked is the succession of ‘ubi sunt’ questions which follow. 

Summing up at this point we see that the archetypal version had a 
sequence of stanzas in the same verse form from verse 3 of the Sayings to 
verse 3 of Ubi Sount using the Meditationes piissimae as the main source and 


™ See E. Gilson, Les Idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932), for Latin examples in the essay ‘De 
la Bible 4 Frangois Villon’. I am greatly indebted to this essay for printing the ‘ubi sunt’ 
passage from the Meditationes which directed me to this source. 

? Published by C. Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle of Hampole and his 
Followers (London, 1896), ii. 374. Apparently it has the title Augustinus de contemptu mundi 
and is followed immediately by a version of Cur Mundus Militat. Horstmann says that ‘the 
same text, ’a little abridged [is] in the same MS. Harl fol. 92’. 

3 See Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale for an interesting example of ‘trayling’ as a verbal noun 
with a meaning relevant to this passage. The parson is preaching against ‘superfluitee of 
clothynge’: 

. .. forthwith the superfluitee in lengthe of the forseide gownes, trailynge in the dong 
and in the mire, on horse and eek on foote, as wel of man as of womman, that al 
thilke trailyng is verraily as in effect wasted, consumed, thredbare, and roten with donge, 
rather than it is yeven to the povre, to greet damage of the forseyde povre folk. (Works, 
ed. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 286.) 
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logically linked by verse 21 of the Sayings. This is good evidence that the 
‘ubi sunt’ verses were originally part of the Sayings, and it is strengthened 
by a comparison of the subject-matter in some of the remaining ‘ubi sunt’ 
verses with that in the last chapter of the Meditationes. 

The English verses make a robust exhortation to overthrow the fiend: 





‘Oup and be god chaunpioun’ 
‘Pou take pe rode to pi staf’ 
‘And wrek him (Christ) of pat pef’ (Digby, Il. 34, 37, 42.) 


In the final chapter of the Latin prose the three enemies are merged into 
the ‘old Adam’ in man and he is the enemy against whom specific action is 
taken. In this case God rises up, § 40: ‘Exsurgat Deus et cadat armatus iste: 
cadat et conteratur inimicus homo, contemptor Dei, cultor sui, amator 
mundi, servus diaboli’, but the listener is then joined to the struggle with an 
exciting command in direct speech, §40: ‘. . . festinanter, audacter, instanter 
crucifige hominem istum, sed cruce Christi, in qua est salus et vita.’ 

The English poet alone adds ‘pat sheld’ ‘of riztte bileue’ (1. 43 Digby), 
a natural extension to a man who must have known the words of St. Paul in 
Ephesians vi. 16. He goes on to describe the rewards of paradise for the 
Christian warrior, as does the Latin, § 40: ‘legas ut diligas Deum, ut pugnes 
et vincas mundum et omnem inimicum; quatenus labor convertatur in 
requiem, luctus in gaudium . . .’, though the English words are more re- 
miniscent of the description by negatives in chapter xiv: ‘De desiderio 
patriae coelestis, et summa ejusdem felicitate.’ 

It now seems clear that the Latin phrase in MS. Digby 86 should not be 
regarded as a title dividing the ‘ubi sunt’ verses from the others in the 
Sayings. It may have been placed in the text in error by the Digby scribe. 
Latin phrases summarizing and indicating the content are often found in 
the margins of vernacular manuscripts, and this phrase may have been 
mistakenly transferred from the margin of his prototype by this one scribe. 
He may, however, have inserted the phrase deliberately. ‘Ubi sunt’ was an 
important theme to the homilists and didactic poets in the medieval period. 
It had become the most distinctive weapon in their rhetorical armoury, a 
question which controls the answer, which makes its point more forcibly 
than any statement. It was continually used to emphasize the vanity of 
worldly things. Anthologists like Defensor jotted down examples, practical 
preachers like Archbishop Wulfstan abstracted and collected them,' so 
did the scribe of MS. Harley 1706 when he brought together two promi- 
nent ME. passages. The Digby scribe could thus have inserted the Latin 


! Cross, op. cit., pp. 25 ff., 36 ff. 
2 See p. 5, note 2. 
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title to point out to readers that this was yet another example of the 
recurrent theme.! 

But whether his action was deliberate or not, all the evidence suggests 
that it was unique and that the ‘ubi sunt’ verses should henceforth be 
printed in anthologies of medieval literature as an extract from the Sayings 
of St Bernard.* 


' Cf. Wells, loc. cit.: ‘Perhaps this section [the “‘ubi sunt” verses] was originally a 
separate piece; perhaps, however, it was transposed or written separately merely because of 
the nature of its contents.’ 

2 This result automatically invalidates some of the previous critical comments. But one 
fundamental remark by Professor Kane, where he has misunderstood the medieval use of 
the ‘ubi sunt’ formula, needs emphatic revision. He discerns ‘a nostalgic regret for the 
deceitfully lovely life’ in the ‘less simply admonitory poetry’ and illustrates this by the first 
three ‘ubi sunt’ verses which awaken ‘a romantic sorrow for past splendours’ (op. cit., pp. 
115-16). He believes also that the poet ‘has felt the romantic sorrow’. Such a view may be 
tenable when Matthew Arnold (‘Thyrsis’, stanza 13) uses the formula and asks the question, 
as it were, with a sigh. But in the Middle Ages ‘ubi sunt’, though a question in form, is a 
strong admonitory statement in intent and the passage is no different in tone from the rest 
of the poem. 


“c 











ALAIN CHARTIER AND THE COMPLAYNT 
OF SCOTLANDE 


By MarGaARET S. and GLENN H. BLAYNEY 


The Complaynt of Scotlande, written in 1549, has recently been called by 
Professor C. S. Lewis ‘one of the most remarkable works of the century’, 
with ‘a certain crazy beauty’.! Critics have long recognized that the author 
of The Complaynt took his general idea and plan, many details of his 
allegory, and about fifteen pages of direct translation, from Alain Chartier’s 
Le Quadrilogue invectif, and that minor portions of the work depend upon 
other sources. New light is thrown on the methods of this unusual six- 
teenth-century Scottish plagiarist when we realize that even more of The 
Complaynt is translated from or partially dependent upon Le Quadrilogue 


' English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), pp. 114-16. Lewis also 
states: ‘But the moment we start reading [The Complaynt] we find that Chartier has been 
metamorphosed. . . . Everywhere . . . the author lets loose on us a flood of anecdote and 
authority, unknown to Chartier, from Sallust, Seneca, Livy, Plutarch, Aristotle, Thucy- 
dides, and who not? The flavour is unmistakable. Here, unforetold, unsucceeded, un- 
explained, tricked out in all its heterogeneous ornaments as in jewels ‘‘that were the spoils 
of provinces”, what we call the ‘Renaissance’ has come dancing, shouting, posturing, nay 
as it were sweating, into Scots prose.’ Not all critics of Alain Chartier would agree with 
the implication of this statement. Essentially the same claims that Lewis makes here for 
the Renaissance flavour of The Complaynt have also been made by scholars about Le 
Quadrilogue invectif and Le Traité de l’Esperance, despite the many obvious medieval 
qualities of the works. It does not seem justified to imply, as Lewis seems to, that all that 
is medieval about The Complaynt stems from Chartier, and that all that is Renaissance is 
the Scottish author’s own. Likewise, the conclusions of the present paper will tend to 
show that some of the other praiseworthy features attributed to The Complaynt by Lewis 
and other critics also seem to take their tone from the two works by Chartier used by the 
author. Lewis remarks, for example: “The author is in tragic earnest about the miseries 
of Scotland, the fatal tendency of its nobles to disunion, treachery, and neutrality in the 
face of their ‘‘ald enemies” the English. He is also in earnest about the corruptions of the 
Church in which he finds the true cause of ‘‘Heresy” (he is a papist), and which, while 
they remain, make persecution useless. He can express in words that still move us the 
“‘curses not loud but deep”’ of the hopeless peasants.’ Chartier’s sincerity and efiectiveness 
on these same subjects are also undeniably apparent and have been often noted by critics. 
F. J. Hoffman (Alain Chartier. His Work and Reputation (New York, 1942), pp. 184-98), 
for example, vigorously praises Chartier on these very grounds. Hence, the recognition 
in this paper of the additional reliance of the Scottish author upon the two French prose 
works of Chartier will serve to show that the author of The Complaynt is remarkable 
especially in the way in which he uses his sources, rather than in the great originality of 
tone or use of classical sources. 

2 For discussion of sources other than Chartier used in The Complaynt, see J. M. Smith, 
The French Background of Middle Scots Literature (1934). Here the contributions of 
Sir William Craigie and others are cited. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. IX, No. 33 (1958) 
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than was recognized by William Allen Neilson, who pointed out the 
relationship between the two works;! and, more important, when we find 
that the Scottish writer was familiar with another of Chartier’s prose 
works, the less-well-known Le Traité de l’Esperance. Scattered throughout 
The Complaynt are passages which come obviously from L’Esperance; 
and a study of them, and of more of Le Quadrilogue, shows clearly the 
extraordinary method by which the author of The Complaynt again and 
again lifted material from here and there in the French and cleverly adapted 
it to fit his own context. 

Chartier’s works were peculiarly well suited to the propagandist pur- 
poses of the author of The Complaynt writing about the English-Scottish 
disputes of the mid-sixteenth century. Both Le Quadrilogue, written in 
1422, and L’Esperance, begun about 1428 and left unfinished, are reflec- 
tions of a period during the Hundred Years War when the fortunes of 
France, and more particularly of the Dauphin Charles, looked especially 
dark. The years 1420-8 saw the increasing discouragement and confusion 
of the French people of all estates because of the overwhelming victories 
of Henry V; the Treaty of Troyes; the deaths of both Charles VI and 
Henry V; the resulting rivalry between the weak Dauphin, surrounded by 
self-seeking counsellors, and the infant Henry VI; and the ever-growing 
disorders in daily life, brought about by famine and by the ravages of 
English and mercenary troops. Both French works grew out of such an 
atmosphere, similar in many aspects to the atmosphere in Scotland in the 
mid-sixteenth century during the English-Scottish conflicts. 

With Neilson’s summary of The Complaynt and Le Quadrilogue easily 
accessible, it seems necessary here to call attention only to the passages 
taken from Le Quadrilogue that he did not note and the passages translated 
from L’ Esperance. 

A list of the additional passages translated from Chartier’s works 
follows: 


Comp. of Scot.? Quad. invec.* Comp. of Scot. Quad. invec. 
10/2-10 65/25-30 123/20-27 20/20-26 
17/31-18/2 66/2-8 124/10-12 21/5-8 
72/LO-12 10/24-29 124/13-16 22/14-18 
73/5-16 11/24-29 124/16-24 23/32-24/7 
85/17-86/2 17/24-28 124/31-125/28  24/13-25/7 
86/31-87/5 18/5-9, 13-15 125/28-126/16 37/25-38/25 


1 ‘The Original of The Complaynt of Scotlande’, ¥.E.G.P., i (1897), 411-30. 

2 The most recent edition of The Complaynt, used in this paper, is that by James A. H. 
Murray, E.E.T.S., £.s. 17, 18 (1872-3). 

3 Since Neilson’s article appeared, a more recent edition of Le Quadrilogue invectif, 
by E. Droz (znd edn., 1950), has replaced the 1617 edition in Les Euvres, by A. Duchesne. 
Droz’s edition is used in this paper. 
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Comp. of Scot. L’Esperance' 
27/27-28/5 P- 295 
28/5-16 P- 295 
28/16-20 p. 312 
28/20-23 p- 312 
77/1 I-25 p- 361 
77/25-78/3 p- 362 
80/11-15 p-. 365 
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Comp. of Scot. L’Esperance 


80/21-81/23 Pp. 364-5 
155/1-5 P- 314 
155/25-27 P- 313 
160/18-25 Pp. 307 
160/35-161/5 pp. 305-6 
165/18-166/16 pp. 324 


In selecting passages for translation, the Scottish writer has passed over 
great sections of Chartier’s prose, stopping for only those parts, sometimes 
merely a clause or sentence, which are appropriate to his purposes. For 
example, in the ‘Prolog to the Redar’, in the midst of the author’s discus- 

. sion of his reasons for writing The Complaynt, two sentences, some pages 
apart, are loosely translated from the end of Le Ouadrilogue: 


Comp. of Scot. 


ande nou, sen gode hes nocht dotit me 
vitht speculatione of liberal sciens nor 
philosophe, nor vitht stryntht of my 
body til indure seruile subiectione, nor 
3it vitht no art nor mecanyc craft, ther 
for i vil help to the auansing of the 
public veil vitht my studye & vitht my 
pen. In the antiant dais, the romans 
var mair renforsit in curageus entre- 
prisis be the vertu of the pen, ande 
be the persuasions of oratours, nor 
thai var renforsit be the sourdis of 
men of veyr. 

10/2-10 


Nou for conclusione of this prolog, i 
exort the (gude redar) to correct me 
familiarly, ande be cherite, ande til 
interpreit my intentione fauorablye, 
for doutles the motione of the com- 
pilatione of this tracteit procedis mair 
of the compassione that i hef of the 
public necessite, nor it dois of pre- 
sumptione or vane gloir. 


17/31-18/2 


Quad. invec. 


Et puis que Dieu ne t’a donné force 
de corps ne usaige d’armes, sers a la 
chose publique de ce que tu pués, car 
autant exaulca la gloire des Rommains 
et renforca leurs couraiges a vertu la 
plume et la langue des orateurs comme 
les glaives des combatans. 


65/25-30 


et a chascun lecteur prie le voulloir 
interpreter favourablement et y jugier 
a cognoistre la bonne affection plus 
que la gloire de l’ouvraige. Car je 
afferme loiaument que l’esmouvement 
de cest oeuvre est plus par compassion 
de la necessité publique que par pre- 
sumption d’entendement et pour 
profiter par bonne exhortacion que 


pour autrui reprendre. 
66/2-8 


? Scholars must still rely on the scarce 1617 edition by Duchesne for a text of Le Traité 


de l’Esperance, a work badly in need of a modern editor. 
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But Chapter xv of The Complaynt perhaps gives the clearest illustration 
of the Scottish author’s careful selection of only certain passages of the 
French. Neilson has quoted the beginning of the chapter as translation 
from Le Quadrilogue, but, perhaps misled by the freedom of rendering 
or by an actual misrendering, he seems not to have recognized the depen- 


dence of the next several sentences upon the French: 


Comp. of Scot. 

my tua brethir nobilis and clergie 
quhilk suld defend me, tha ar mair 
cruel contrar me nor is my ald enemes 
of ingland, tha ar my natural brethyr, 
bot thai ar my mortal enemes of 
verray deid. Allace, quhou can i tak 
paciens considerand that ther can na 
thing be eikkyt to my parsecutione bot 
cruel dede. i dee daly in ane transe 
t[h]rocht the necessite that i hef of the 
gudis that i van vitht my laubyrs. 

123/20-27 


Quad. invec. 

Ilz me deussent garder des ennemis, 
helas, helas, et ilz me gardent bien de 
menger mon pain en sceurté. Com- 
ment auroit homme en ce party 
pacience parfaite, quant a ma persecu- 
tion ne peut on riens adjouster que la 
mort. Je meur et transiz par default 
et necessité des biens que j’ay gaignez; 

20/20-26 


‘Je meur et transiz’ is mistranslated ‘i dee daly in ane transe’. 

Following this passage, the writer goes on with his own exposition of 
ideas similar to those in the next part of Le Quadrilogue, but not translated 
from it. Suddenly, however, half a page later another sentence, although 
a loose rendering, is clearly related to a sentence in Chartier’s work: 


the veyr is cryit contrar ingland, bot 
the actis of the veir is exsecutit contrar 
the lauberaris, and consumis ther 
miserabil lyif. 124/10-12 


Les armes sont criees et les estendars 
levez contre les ennemis, mais les 
esploiz sont contre moy a la destruc- 
tion de ma povre substance et de ma 
miserable vie. 21/5-8 


Then the author of The Complaynt continues at once with the translation 
of a short passage from Le Quadrilogue about a page and a half farther on: 


my complaynt is hauy to be tald, bot 
it is mair displesand to susteen my 
piteous desolatione. i am banest fra 
my house, i am boistit and manniest 
be my frendis, and i am assail3it be 
them that suld defend me. 

124/13-16 


Ennuyeuse chose est a raconter et plus 
griefve a soustenir ma piteuse desola- 
tion, car je suys en exil en ma maison, 
prisonnier de mes amis, assailli de 
mes defendeurs et guerroyé aux soul- 
dees dont le paiement est fait de mon 
propre chatel. 22/14-18 
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He then passes over another page and a half of the French and translates 


another short passage: 


Comp. of Scot. 


the lauberaris ar ane notabil membyr 
of ane realme, vitht out the quhilk 
the nobillis & clergie can nocht 
sustene ther stait nor ther lyif, 3it 
notheles thai ar baytht be cum my 
mortal enemeis, the quhilk vil be the 
final euersione of ther auen prosperite. 
therfor i may compair them til ane 
man in ane frenyse, quhilk bytis his 
auen membris vitht his tetht, throuch 
the quhilk his body be cummis 
consumit. 

124/16-24 


Quad. invec. 


Le peuple si est membre notable d’un 
royaume, sans lequel les nobles ne le 
clergé ne pevent suffire a faire corps 
de police ne a soustenir leurs estas ne 
leur vie, et ne me puis trop donner de 
merveille qu’il doye si estre haban- 
donné a toute infelicité et persecuté par 
les autres membres subgiez a son 
mesmes chief, ne je ne voy meilleur 
similitude a ce propos sinon que 
nostre police frangoise est comme 
Pomme furieux qui de ses dens mort 
et dessire ses autres membres. 





23/32-24/7 


Although Neilson records after this a short translated passage (124/24- 
33), again he does not note the partial translation, with customary freedom 
of addition, rearrangement, and omission, in a long passage which follows 
(124/33-125/28; Quad. invec., 24/13-25/7). ‘The end of this passage offers 
a particularly striking illustration of the methods of the writer of The 
Complaynt. 

In the first place, the last sentence of the passage is a composite of 
clauses and phrases picked from here and there throughout the correspond- 
ing French passage. The Scottish 


Therfor (o thou my mother) sen i am in dangeir of the deitht, and disparit of 
my lyif, necessite pulsis and constren3es me to cry on god, and to desire ven- 
geance on them that persecutis me, in hope that he vil releif me, or els to tak 
me furtht of this miserabil lyif, for the ingratitude of my tua brethir. 


is compounded from the following French constructions: ‘Et je, qui suys 
en attente de ma mort et desesperé de ma vie’ (24/27-28); ‘autres qui 
me contraignent a crier a Dieu venjance contre eulx de |’importable et 
dure affliction qu’ilz me donnent’ (24/15-17); and ‘dont Dieu par sa 
pitié me vueille gectier et mectre briefment hors de ceste langoureuse vie’ 
(25/5-6). 

In the second place, in the middle of this last sentence (if the punctua- 
tion of the printed text is correct)! the author of The Complaynt suddenly 
leaps from this speech of ‘Le Peuple’ in Le Quadrilogue to a point near the 


* But the printed edition is probably wrong here: a comma after ‘brethir’ and a full 
stop after ‘god’ would bring the structure into line with the French. 
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beginning of the next, where he begins again to translate freely, rearranging 
as he goes. (In the French the two speeches by ‘Le Peuple’ are separated 


by a long reply of ‘Le Chevalier’.) 


Comp. of Scot. 


for the ingratitude of my tua brethir. 
ther dissolutione, and the mysknaulage 
of god, and ther disordinat mis- 
gouernance, is the cause of my im- 
patiens, and cause of al my afflictione; 
for as ther euil. conquest reches 
multiplies, ther disordinat pompe and 
ther delicius ydilnes, vitht mis- 
knaulage of god augmentis, quhilk is 
occasione that tha ar ambitius in ther 
stait, couetuse of gudis, and desirus to 
be gouernouris of the realme. i suld 
hef said misgouernouris of the realme, 
the quhilk foliful affectionis vil be 
ther auen confusione quhen god 
pleysis. 125/28-126/3 


Quad. invec. 


Pour ce te dy que de la grant planté 
de biens et des richesses du temps 
paisible les puissans et les nobles 
hommes ont usé en gast et dissolution 
de vie et en ingratitude et descon- 
gnoissance de Dieu, qui a suscité 
contre eulx le murmure du peuple. Si 
est vostre desmesuree vie et vostre 
desordonné gouvernement cause de 
nostre impacience et commencement 
de noz maulx, car, lors que les biens 
et les richesses multiplioient par le 
royaume et que les finances y ha- 
bondoient comme sourse d’eaue vive, 
voz pompes desmesurees, voz oOisi- 
vetez aouillees de toutes delices et la 
descognoissance de vous mesmes vous 
avoit ja et a bestourné le sens, si que 
ambicion d’estaz, convoitise d’avoir 
et envie de gouverner, vous com- 
mencoient a mener a la confusion ou 


vous estes. 37/25-38/9 


The relationship is made unquestionable when a few lines later the Scot 
picks up the image of the hydropic person used by Chartier here: 


therfor thai may be comparit to the 
edropic, the quhilk the mair that he 
drynk the mair he hes desire to drynk. 

126/7-8 


And it is reinforced by this sentence: 


it is nocht possibil to gar extorsione be 
vitht out murmur, nor murmur to be 
vitht out rumour of the pepil, nor 
rumour to be vitht out diuisione, & 
diuisione vitht out desolatione and 
sklandyr. 126/13-16 


Et comme la soif aux ydropiques en 
bevant leur croist et augmente, ainsi 
qui plus en avoit plus en convoitoit 
avoir. 38/16-18 


Or est ainsi que d’oultraige et de des- 
ordonnance vient murmure, de mur- 
mure rumeur et de rumeur division et 
de division desolation et esclandre. 
38/22-25 
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The image of the ‘edropic’ here and the image of the ‘man in ane frenyse, 
quhilk bytis his auen membris vitht his tetht’ (124/16-24, noted earlier) 
taken from Le Quadrilogue are only two among many images and examples 
carried from the French works to the Scottish work. From Le Traité de 
l’Esperance the Scot takes the metaphor of the file, 


Comp. of Scot. 


Euyrie thing is corruppit be ane 
vthir corruppit complexione. ane file 
is ane instrument to file doune yrn, 
ande ane synnar is maid ane instru- 
ment of the diuyne iustice to puneise 
ane vther synnar. the file that filit the 
yrne is vorne ande cassin auaye as ane 
thing onutil to serue to do ony gude 
verk: bot the yrn that hes beene filit 
be the forgear or be ane. smytht, is 
kepit to serue to the necessite of men. 

28/5-13 


and the metaphor of the ox, 


ane ox that repungnis the brod of his 
hird, he gettis doubil broddis, & he 
that misprisis the correctione of his 
preceptor, his correctione is changit in 
rigorus punitione. 28/20-23 


L’ Esperance 

Vn fer lime l’autre. Et vn pecheur 
chastie son semblable, & deuient 
instrument de la diuine Iustice. La 
lime se vse, & puis est deiectee comme 
inutile. Et le fer limé, par l’amende- 
ment du maistre est reabilité, & mis 
a proffit. 

P- 295 


Le beuf qui estriue contre l’aguillon 
est poinct doublement. Et qui resiste 
a discipline, & mesprise correction, 
sera mesprisé du correcteur. 


p- 312 


and the image of the tree (along with one other sentence of direct transla- 
tion) in regard to the schisms and sects within the church, 


& quhou beit that the rute of thir 
scismes and sectis be in germane, 
denmark and ingland, 3it nochtheles 
the branchis of them ar spred athort 
al cristin realmis in sic ane sort, that 
tha hef maye fauoraris nor aduersaris, 

160/18-25 


Car celle secte perilleuse a plus de 
fauteurs que d’aduersaires. Et se la 
racine en est en Bahaingne, les 
branches & les rainsseaulx s’estendront 
ailleurs. 


P- 397 


Once the author of The Complaynt has combined into one two images 
used by Chartier in different places and different contexts. Following 


the metaphor of the file in both The Complaynt and L’Esperance is 
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this image: 
L’ Esperance 


Le pere prent la verge pour batre son 
enfant, & au batre la froisse & der- 
rompt; & puis la met ou feu, quant 
il est appaisié. 


Comp. of Scot. 


the father takkis the vand or the scurge 
to puneise his sonne that hes brokyn 
his command, ande quhen his sonne 
becummis obedient, the father brakkis 
the vand ande castis it in the fyir: 


28/13-16 


P- 295 


This father-son image is then continued by a brief translation from the 
later section of L’Esperance containing the ox metaphor: 


Et se vn fils empoigne par rebellion 
la verge de son pere, le pere recourt 
au baston qui est plus dur, & oblie le 
chastiement de discipline pour la 
rigueur de punition. 


bot 3it gyf his sonne rebellis contrar 
the correctione of the vand, than the 
father takkis ane batton or sum vthir 
sterk vappin to puneise his sonne, & 
for3ettis fatherly discipline, ande vsis 
rigorus extreme punitione. p- 312 
28/16-20 


Historical and religious examples in Chartier’s works have also been 
found useful by the writer of The Complaynt in developing his ideas. Yet 
many of the stories about great men which he has taken partially from 
Chartier he knew well from other sources too, and he has often expanded 
in detail accordingly, as in his account of Mithridates (80/27-81/2; 
L’ Esperance, p. 364). It is odd also to find that even when he undoubtedly 
could have written his own account, he has not been able to refrain from 
translating loosely some of Chartier’s applications of a story, as in this 


adaptation of the narrative of Mattathias and his sons: 


his thrid sone, callit Iudas machabeus, 
past athort the montanis and desertis, 
and gaddyryt to giddyr al the desolat 
bannest pepil, and vitht ane gryt 
curage, heffand hope in god, thai cam 
contrair anthiocus, and venqueist hym 
vailzeantly, and also venqueist al the 
israliates that var part takers vitht 
hym; and ther eftir thai reformit the 
distructione of the tempil, and vsit 
extreme punitione on the tratours and 
conspiratours, and thai gart extreme 
necessite becum prosperus vertu: for 


Et tu scés comme si peu de gens 
chassez, garniz de bonne Esperance, 
& entre les cas desesperez endurciz a 
tout souffrir, deliurerent leur pais, 
restablirent les loix, & redarguerent par 
puissance & par iugement les reniez 
de leur loy, & les traistres & turbateurs 
du pays commun. Puis que tant 
apparurent vertueux ceux qui n’auoient 
apparence de remede, il est a croire 
qu’ils forcerent leurs sens a esperer 
maugré fortune, & faire vertu de leur 
necessité: & que la deffiance de 











BLAYNEY: 
Comp. of Scot. 

thai changit the dispayr of mennis 
help in esperance of goddis help: 
quhar for, throucht the mycht of god, 
venqueist men be cam conqueriours, 
and fugityuis be cam assail3eours, and 
humil affligit pepil of ane lytil nummer 
be cam lordis and maisters of ane gryt 
multiplie of tirrans. 
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77/11-25 
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L’ Esperance 


humaine puissance tourna leurs cueurs 
en Esperance diuine conceué en hault 
couraige, & conduicte par ferme entre- 
prinse; & les fit de vaincus vainqueurs, 
& de chassez assailleurs, & de humbles 
& deboutez les seigneurs & les 
maistres. 

p. 361 


Immediately after this passage comes the example of Gideon, this time 


taken directly from the French: 


There is ane vthir exempil of gedeon, 
in the tyme of the cruel oppression 
that the kyng of madian did on the 
pepil of Israel. gedeon, vitht thre 
hundretht men, discumfeist ane 
hundretht and tuenty thousant men, 
and he delyuerit the remanent of the 
pepil of Israel fra captiuite and misere, 
3it nochtheles he vas ane pure lauberar 
of lytil reputatione, and discendit of 
smal linage of the tribe of menasses. 
quhar for ve may persaue, that quhar 
the grace of god and the vertu of men 
ar coniunit to giddir, there is no leiful 
thing onpossibil to be exsecut. And 
oft tymis god puttis in the pouer of 
men the thing that mennis vit can 
nocht beleue that it is possibil to be 
done. 

77/25-78/2 


Que aduint-il de Gedeon, ou temps de 
oppression que fit le Roy de Madian 
sur Israél? ne desconfit-il pas auec 
trois cens combatans, cent & vingt mil 
hommes, & deliura par haulte Espe- 
rance son peuple de langueur & de 
misere? ‘Toutesuoies estoit il poure 
laboureur, homme non congneu, de 
petit estat, & de basse famille en la 
lignee de Manasse. Mais ou grace de 
Dieu & vertu d’homme se adioignent, 
rien n’est impossible a faire ne illicite 
a esperer. Et bien souuent met Dieu 
au pouuoir de homme, ce que homme 
ne puet comprendre.en sa pensce. 

p. 362 


The Complaynt continues here with long accounts of Darius, Xerxes, and 
Robert Bruce, which are not translated from L’ Esperance, although Chartier 
also has these figures as examples in the section used by the Scottish 
writer in this chapter (L’Esperance, pp. 362-6). Then almost immediately 
come the stories of Semiramis, Hercules, Mithridates, Philip, Alexander, 
. Xerxes, Cyrus, and Hannibal, to a great extent directly translated, with the 
usual expansions and omissions. In this passage the author of The Com- 
playnt has gone one step farther than Chartier (usually considered the 


‘father of French eloquence’ by the rhetoricians) in using a rhetorical 
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pattern of repetitive parallelism taken from Chartier’s one use of the 
phrase, ‘Alixandre n’estoit pas content de la conqueste de toute la terre’: 
the Scottish examples begin “The queen semeramis vas nocht contentit 
vitht sirrie and babillon’, ‘Hercules vas nocht content vitht the gryt 
cuntray of libie and of creit’, ‘kyng philip vas nocht content of the ryche 
realme of macedone’, and so forth. Both passages end by sending the 
reader for further examples to Seneca and Boccaccio. 

Another observation about the methods of the Scottish writer may be 
made by looking at his two passages about the downfall of Babylon, one 
from Le Quadrilogue and the other from L’Esperance. In rendering freely 
the clause ‘et maintenant est habitee de serpens’ (Quad. invec., 3/11), in a 
passage translated from the French he has written ‘bot nou it is desolat, 
ande inhabit be serpens ande vthir venemuse beystis’ (20/25-26). Some- 
what later he has freely translated a passage from L’ Esperance, which also 
has a reference to Babylon: here ‘& fist Babiloine inhabitable’ becomes in 
The Complaynt ‘ande maid it ane desert inhabitabil for serpens ande vthir 
venesum beystis’ (28/4-5), in recollection of his own earlier rendering 
from Le Quadrilogue. 

Thus, the translations from Le Quadrilogue invectif and Le Traité de 
l’ Esperance in The Complaynt, with the Scottish author’s additions, expan- 
sions, omissions, rearrangements, and combinations of material, are often 
so loose and free that the reader suspects that the writer was merely remem- 
bering some passage of the French, as he was wont to do; but suddenly 
this suspicion may be rudely dispelled when the reader comes upon a 
sentence, clause, or phrase translated word for word, often with unusual 
cognates, from the French.! 

This eclectic technique in The Complaynt of Scotlande makes the work, 
for anyone familiar with the author’s sources, one of the strangest in the 
literature of Britain. It might indeed be called ‘one of the most remarkable 
works’ of the sixteenth century, but not, as C. S. Lewis and other critics 
seem to imply, because of its originality in sincerity and earnestness of 
tone (this tone depends to a great extent upon the author’s use of Chartier), 
nor because of its Renaissance use of classical sources (many of the examples 
have been taken by the author from secondary sources), but instead because 
of the unusual way in which the author uses the French of Chartier. 


' The extensive French influence in the vocabulary of The Complaynt has been noted 
by Neilson and others. 
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WALTON AND THE OCCASION OF 
DONNE’S DEVOTIONS 


By I. A. SHAPIRO 


OSSE’s account of Donne’s very severe illness in the winter of 1623-4! 

has fostered a quite erroneous conception of Donne’s general state of 
health during his first years as Dean of St. Paul’s. Gosse’s statements are 
inaccurate and his surmises improbable, yet his fantasies still impose on 
later biographers.? 

Donne’s own description of his illness in his Devotions is very different 
from Gosse’s misinterpretation of it, as Mrs. Simpson has pointed out,} but 
it leaves the nature of the illness still obscure. What he was suffering from 
becomes clear immediately we supplement the data in his Devotions with 
what can be learnt from contemporary news-letters. He had evidently caught 
‘the spotted fever . . . whereof many die in two or three days’ space’ as a 
news-writer reported on 24 October 1623 when giving an account of the 
Law Sergeants’ feast on the previous day :* 


Yesterday, was the Sergeants’ feast in the Temple Hall, fifteen being called, 
each paying {£600 to the king for it, besides their charges. Sir Francis Finch 
and Sir John Hobart were stewards. Sir John Jackson, of Lincoln’s Inn, should 
have been one, but died yesterday of the spotted fever (as is said), whereof many 
die in two or three days’ space. The names of some of the new made sergeants 
are, Mr. Croke, Crew, Davenport, Branston, Byng of Grandchester, and our 
recorder, Sir Heneage Finch. At night they came to Paul’s where the dean 
preached upon 1st Tim., chap. i., ver. 8: ‘We know that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully.’ ; 


John Chamberlain gives us further information,’ which I quote in full 
because Gosse’s use of it is more than ordinarily careless: 


We have here but a sad season by reason of the continual wet, and as dull a 
term hitherto, saving that it was somewhat quickened on Thursday by the ser- 
geants’ feast honoured with the presence of the French, Venetian, and States’ 
ambassadors, with all the council and great men about this town. I have not 
known so great a call for number, though for other abilities they are thought 
to come short of many or most that went before them. Sir George Crooke, 


' Life and Letters of Donne (London, 1899), ii. 181 ff. 

2 Cf. Evelyn Pardy, Donne (London, 1942), p. 198. 

3 A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 2nd edn., 1948), pp. 240-3. 
4+ The Court and Times of James I (London, 1848), ii. 421. 

5 Letters, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 518. 
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Sir Henneage Finch the recorder, Thomas Crew, Damport, and Hoskins are 
the prime men, the rest of the fifteen being of little note or name: in the forenoon 
they went dabbling on foot and bareheaded save their beguins to Westminster 
in all the rain, and after dinner to Powles, where the Dean preached, though it 
were six o’clock before they came; and that all might be suitable, their feast 
(though otherwise plentiful and magnificent) was so disorderly performed, that 
it was rather a confusion than a feast. 


That Donne was invited to the feast is probable; that he attended is doubt- 
ful, both because Chamberlain’s words may mean that Donne was awaiting 
his audience at St. Paul’s and also because we know that he preferred to 
abstain from eating immediately before preaching on important occasions.! 
However, even if he was present at the feast there is no justification for 
imagining that ‘the Dean caught a chill’ by walking ‘through torrents of 
rain from Lincoln’s Inn to St. Paul’s’.2 Chamberlain does not speak of 
rain on the Sergeants’ return from Westminster, nor in the afternoon, and 
even if the Sergeants, after dinner at the Temple, walked in procession to 
St. Paul’s, there is no reason to suppose that feasters who possessed coaches 
(as Donne did) would not have used them if the weather had been bad. 

The Sergeants’ feast on 23 October was in no way responsible for Donne’s 
illness of 1623-4. That began certainly later than ‘the close of October 
1623’,3 probably about a month later. Two days before Donne preached 
to the newly created Law Sergeants and their guests, the famous actor 
Edward Alleyn, now retired and wealthy and very recently become a 
widower, had called on Donne to discuss proposals for a marriage to 
Donne’s eldest and favourite daughter Constance.* Certain settlements 
were agreed on and, as Alleyn reminded Donne a year later: 


Thus passed it on till the beginning of your sickness, and then you desired 
our marriage should be performed with as much speed as might be: for as you 
said the world took large knowledge of it, and for what was promised on your 
part, if God lent you life, should be really performed. I directly went on. . . .° 


The marriage thus hastened at Donne’s request was performed on 3 Decem- 
ber, at Peckham, where Constance seems to have been living for a while 
with her uncle Sir Thomas Grymes and his wife, Constance’s maternal 
aunt. Since the ‘spotted fever’ seems to have attacked its victims suddenly 
and climbed to a crisis in a few days, we may conjecture that Donne fell ill a 
little earlier than 1 December. By 6 December he was apparently just over 
the worst; on that date Chamberlain, who picked up much of his news in 


' Cf. two letters, of about this date, in Gosse, op. cit., ii. 220. 
2 Gosse meant the Temple, of course; why he suddenly introduced Lincoln’s Inn I 


cannot guess. 3 Gosse, ii. 131. 


+ Wm. Young, History of Dulwich College (London, 1889), ii. 36. 
5 Ibid., ii. 37. 
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Paul’s Walk, where we may assume that reports of Donne’s progress would 
be more up to date and accurate than some of the other news to be gathered 
there, wrote that 


Here is a contagious spotted or purple fever that reigns much which together 
with the small pox hath taken away many of good sort as well as meaner people, 
as Sir Henry Baker, Sir Ed: Stafford usher of the privy chamber, Sir Thomas 
Jermyn’s eldest son and divers others, yet many scape as the Dean of Paul’s 
is like to do though he were in great danger.’ 


For information about the stages of Donne’s illness we have to turn to the | 


Devotions which he published immediately after his convalescence. They 
give an account very different from Gosse’s and also from Walton’s. The 
onset was quite sudden and unexpected: ‘this minute I was well, and am 
ill, this minute’ (Meditation 1). ‘In the twinkling of an eye, I can scarce see’, 
wrote Donne; he lost his appetite and taste, he sweated profusely, and could 
not sleep (Meditation 2). The third Meditation and Expostulation show 
Donne and his attendants uncertain whether he will live until the next day. 
Already before the physician was called, Donne was assumed to have 
caught the prevailing disease. He suffered in solitude: fear of infection 
kept everyone away, and even his doctor seemed afraid to come to him 
(Meditation 5). The doctor sought a further opinion, and either for that 
reason or independently the king sent his own physician to see Donne, but 
the precise nature of the disease seems at first to have eluded the doctors; 
they prescribed, but Donne got worse (Meditation 10). ‘They diagnosed 
his illness as due partly to excess of study and contemplation, and applied 
‘pigeons, to draw the vapours from the head’ (Meditation 12). That Donne 
had caught the ‘spotted fever’ was soon manifest by the eruption of spots 
on his breast (Meditation 13). He could not eat (Expostulation 14) or 
sleep by day or night (Meditation 15). After seven days there was some 
sign of improvement (Expostulation 19). Later, when he was first allowed 
up, he was extremely dizzy and so weak he could not stand without help 
(Meditation 21). The Devotions conclude with meditations on the physi- 
cians’ warning of ‘the fearful danger of relapsing’. 

My colleague Professor J. F. D. Shrewsbury, of the Department of 
Bacteriology, has kindly allowed me to quote his opinion on the informa- 
tion we possess about this illness of Donne: 

‘I have no doubt that Donne was suffering from an attack of relapsing 
fever. The differential diagnosis of Donne’s fever lies between typhus 
fever and relapsing fever. Each of these fevers has a sudden onset, and 
each is associated with a severe degree of insomnia, with headache, and 
with profound prostration. Relapsing fever is always accompanied by 


™ McClure, ii. 531. 
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profuse, exhausting sweating, and with giddiness, but the patient is usually 
sensible throughout the illness, whereas in typhus fever, delirium sets in 
very rapidly and either progresses to maniacal delirium or to coma. In 
typhus fever, a rash is an almost invariable concomitant of the fever. In re- 
lapsing fever, on the other hand, a rash is rare; but it does occur in some 
cases and consists of a deep red blush, or of rose-coloured spots. 

‘Typhus fever—when it is not fatal—ends by a crisis on the 14th day of 
the disease. The temperature and pulse fall sharply, the patient falls into 
a natural sleep, and wakes in full possession of his senses, but extremely 
weak. It never, in any circumstances, relapses. Convalescence is usually 
rapid. 

‘Relapsing fever also ends by a crisis, on the 5th to the 7th day of the fever, 
the crisis being always accompanied by a profuse sweat. Convalescence is 
usually slow, owing to the physical exhaustion caused by the fever. The 
paramount feature of this fever is, however, its tendency to relapse after a 
quiescent interval of a week or so, although not every case relapses. Donne 
was evidently one of the fortunate cases. He actually supplies the identi- 
fication of his fever in his Devotions when he concludes with meditations 
on the physicians’ warning of ‘‘the fearful danger of relapsing”’. 

‘Apart from his doctors’ recognition that Donne’s illness was a case of the 
epidemic fever which had the dangerous tendency of relapsing, the symp- 
toms that Donne describes, and the description of his illness that you have 
supplied, clearly favour a diagnosis of relapsing fever as against one of 
typhus fever.’ 

That Donne did not succumb to his attack of relapsing fever, as did 
others ‘of good sort’, indicates that it was not merely good nursing and 
medical attention that pulled him through. He evidently had plenty of 
physical resilience in 1623, and reserves of strength to draw on. He cannot 
then have been anything like the infirm and frail figure he undoubtedly 
became near the end of his life. 


II 


It has long been clear that there is some confusion in Walton’s account 
of the illness that occasioned Donne’s Devotions, which he assigned to 
Donne’s ‘fifty fourth year’. In the first version of his Life of Donne (in 
LXXX Sermons, 1640) he wrote: 


He was made Dean in the fiftieth year of his age: And in the fifty fourth year, 
a dangerous sickness seized him, which turned to a spotted Fever, and ended in 
a Cough, that inclined him to a Consumption. But God . . . preserved his spirit, 
keeping his intellectuals as clear and perfect, as when that sickness first seized 
his body. And as his health increased, so did his thankfulness, testified in his 
book of Devotions. . . . 
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Walton here is evidently referring to Donne’s illness in 1625 (four years 
after he became Dean, as Walton prefers to put it), but it has been supposed, 
nevertheless, that he must have been writing from first-hand knowledge 
when he identified the symptoms described in the Devotions with those 
Donne later suffered in 1625. Subsequent biographers have contributed to 
the confusion by applying to Donne’s illness of 1623 (which they knew to 
be the occasion of the Devotions) Walton’s description, apparently from 
private information, of the nature of Donne’s illness in 1625: ‘a Cough, 
that inclined him to a Consumption’.' As a result, writers on Donne have 
conjectured that he endured continuous ill health from 1623 until his 
death, and have drawn very fanciful pictures of his ‘chronic disease’.? 

Our new knowledge about Donne’s illness in 1623 proves that it was 
quite different from any that he suffered in 1625. Clearly Walton, as well 
as being mistaken about the occasion of the Devotions, knew nothing about 
the exceptional illness it describes. His Life of Donne suggests that he did 
not even know Donne had been ill in 1623. 

Donne’s Devotions appear to have been immediately popular and rela- 
tively widely read; two editions were printed in 1624. It is difficult to 
believe that anyone who was in any way interested in Donne could remain 
ignorant of that book for long, much less such an admirer as Walton became. 
Walton evidently did not know it was in‘ print before Donne fell ill in 1625. 
His confusion about the occasion when Donne wrote it seems to prove that 
his personal knowledge of Donne began not only after its first publication, 
but also after Donne’s convalescence in 1625, and indeed long enough 
afterwards for Walton to be able to imagine the Devotions were a product 
of Donne’s ‘dangerous sickness in his fifty fourth year’. Did he first come 
upon the Devotions when the edition of 1626-7 appeared pn the bookstalls? 
The matter is of some importance because, if Walton’s pérsonal knowledge 
of Donne until after 1625 was as slight as this investigation seems to indicate, 
his account of Donne’s life up to that date must be much less authoritative, 
and may be much less accurate, than is currently supposed. 





! In the second edition of Walton’s Life (1658) the passage quoted earlier is repeated 
but the words ‘which turned to a spotted Fever, and ended in a Cough’ are omitted. 
Presumably someone (perhaps Henry King?) had drawn Walton’s attention to the erroneous 
description of Donne’s illness in 1625. Unfortunately Walton’s mistake about the occasion 
of the Devotions remained uncorrected. The 1670 and 1675 editions of Waltons’ Life make 
no further change in the substance of this passage. 

2 Cf. Gosse, ii. 181. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH AND SIR WALTER SCOTT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 1823 


By R. F. BUTLER 


HE following letters are selected from the considerable collection of 

family papers handed down among the Edgeworths from generation to 
generation.' The large family of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, father of Maria, 
was closely united in affection and, when parted from each other, the mem- 
bers carried on an incessant correspondence. Hardly a letter apparently was 
destroyed; in especial those of Maria, the revered elder sister and authoress, 
were treasured and docketed. Maria Edgeworth shared with her father a 
strong antipathy to the publication of private letters, and it is due to the 
traditional acceptance of this opinion by their descendants that the only at 
all complete version of her letters is contained in the three-volume Memoir 
by Mrs. Edgeworth, privately printed in 1867.2, Even in these volumes 
allusions to persons still living were carefully cut down. Contemporaries 
and their immediate descendants have now passed away, and the ban on 
publication has been lifted on many occasions, notably in the case of Miss 
Edgeworth’s own treasured portfolio of letters received from Sir Walter 
Scott, some of which were published by Lockhart, and others in M.L.R., 
Xxiii (1928), 273-98. The reluctance with which she granted Lockhart’s 
request for these letters, and the reasons which induced her to consent, are 
explained in that article. There is thus no valid reason for depriving the 
public of the letters in which Maria gave to her family her vivid impressions 
of Scott, on a visit to Scotland in 1823. 

A warm friendship between the two authors had existed for many years, 
dating especially from an enthusiastic letter of Maria’s written in the first 
flush of delight over Waverley, which had been read aloud to the assembled 
family at Edgeworthstown on 23 October 1814. ‘As we ended the story’, 
relates Mrs. Edgeworth,? ‘she began to write, and as Mr. Edgeworth had 
exclaimed as I closed the volume, ‘‘Aut Scotus aut Diabolus”, Maria placed 

' The most important part of this collection is now in the hands of Mrs. Butler, widow 
of Professor Harold Edgeworth Butler, who inherited them from his mother, daughter of 
Maria Edgeworth’s youngest brother, Pakenham. 

2 Parts of letters 4, 7, 9, and 11 have been used by Helen Zimmern, Maria Edgeworth 
(1883), Augustus Hare, Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth (1894), F. V. Barry, Maria 
Edgeworth: Chosen Letters (1931), I. C. Clarke, Maria Edgeworth: her family and friends 
(1950). Zimmern, Hare, and Barry give also letter 3. These quotations were taken from 
the Memoir versions of the letters, which were slightly edited. The texts in this article are 
copied direct from the originals; some cuts have had to be made, 

3 Memoir, i. 303. 
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these words at the top of her letter: before she finished it I opened the book 
again and said ‘“There is a postscript by way of preface’’, which rather 
unwillingly she stopped to hear.’ What she heard with amazement and 
pleasure was Scott’s mention of his ambition ‘to emulate the admirable 
Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edgeworth’.! 

This friendship was deepened by Maria’s visit to Scotland in the summer 
of 1823, with her two young sisters. The letters printed below tell the 
story of their reception and lionizing in Edinburgh by Sir Walter in June, 
and of a fortnight’s visit to Abbotsford in early August. The intervening 
weeks were consumed by a tour of the Trossachs, and by a forced stay at 
Forres, where Maria had a bad attack of erysipelas. The Trossachs letters 
are omitted as containing no direct reference to Scott, though they are full 
of the fascination of The Lady of the Lake. 

Of the eleven letters here selected, nine are written by Maria, one by her 
sister Harriet, and one by Scott himself, sent to meet the sisters on their 
arrival in Edinburgh. The recipients are: Mrs. Ruxton, sister of R. L. 
Edgeworth, a much-loved aunt, with whom Maria carried on an intimate 
correspondence; John Ruxton, her husband, of Black Castle, County 
Meath; Honora (b. 1791), daughter of R. L. Edgeworth by his third wife: 
she was a valuable member of the family, and later married Admiral Beau- 
fort, author of Karamania; Mrs. Edgeworth (Frances, née Beaufort), fourth 
wife of R. L. Edgeworth—two years younger than Maria, but always spoken 
of by her as ‘my mother’ (R. L. Edgeworth had died in 1817, and his 
widow presided over the house and family at Edgeworthstown); Panny 
(b. 1799), eldest daughter of Frances, always treated by Maria as her special 
‘child’ and pupil, and much looked up to by the younger brothers and 
sisters: she had accompanied Maria on a visit to Paris and Geneva in 1820; 
Lucy Jane (b. 1805), the youngest of the sisters. Between Fanny and Lucy 
came Maria’s fellow-travellers, Harriet (b. 1801) and Sophy (b. 1803). 
Sophy was a pretty and attractive girl, with a real gift of song. Harriet was 
unique in the family, full of energy and spring of mind and body from 
childhood to her death at eighty-eight. Lockhart writes of her familiarly 
as ‘Curly’, and Sir Walter (in a letter to Maria on the occasion of Harriet’s 
marriage in August 1826) says, ‘You know Harriet was always a favourite of 
mine’.? Among friends alluded to in the letters are the Dugald Stewarts of 
Kinneil House and the Alisons of Edinburgh. Both these families had been 
friends of the Edgeworths since 1803, when R. L. Edgeworth, with his 
wife and daughters, had visited his son Henry, a student at Edinburgh. 

The dates on the letters are not entirely trustworthy: days of the week 
and month do not always tally, and a few corrections have been made in a 
later hand. In punctuation, Maria used a dash almost exclusively. It 
2 M.L.R., xxiii (1928), 286. 





? Waverley (Edinburgh, 3rd edn. 1814), iii. 369. 
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cannot be too much stressed that the letters were the effusions of the 
moment, dashed off at odd moments of the “Tour’ and intended only for 
the family eye. Maria was an ardent correspondent. She almost lived on 
the letters from Edgeworthstown, and her letters to the beloved home 
circle were nearly the spoken word, warm from the heart and imagination. 
(I can recall one of a later generation of Edgeworths whose table would 
shake from the speed and intensity of her letter-writing.) One of the 
interests to a reader of this series is the gradual change in her judgements 
of character, in particular of Lady Scott, whose genuine kindness to the 
convalescent Maria blotted out the first impression of her oddity. There 
are repeated observations, too, on Lockhart, and on the younger members 
of the Scott family. Written thus, almost from day to day, none of the letters, 
except perhaps the last, to ‘Uncle Ruxton’, contains a deliberate portrait 
of Scott.1 Yet one and all breathe a sense of enchantment, of a reverent 
anticipation more than fulfilled by reality. That the fascination was mutual 
is shown by a letter of Sir Walter’s to Joanna Baillie, written just after the 
Edinburgh visit: 
Edinburgh July 11 1823 

We saw ...a great deal of Miss Edgeworth, and two very nice girls, her younger 
sisters—it is scarcely possible to say more of this very remarkable person than 
that she not only completely answered, but exceeded the expectations which I 
had formed. I am particularly pleased with the naiveté and goodhumoured 
ardour of mind which she united with such formidable powers of acute observa- 
tion. In external appearance, she is quite the fairy of our nursery tale, the 
Whippety Stourie, if you remember such a sprite, who came flying through the 
window to work all sorts of marvels. I will never believe but what she has a 
wand in her pocket, and pulls it out to conjure a little before she begins to those 
very striking pictures of manners.” 


For their stay at Abbotsford, the grave and silent Lockhart may be allowed 
to speak: 


The month of August, 1823, was one of the happiest in Scott’s life. Never did 
I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than that on which Miss Edgeworth first 
arrived there—never can I forget her look and accent when she was received 
by him in the archway, and exclaimed, ‘Everything about you is exactly what 
one ought to have had wit enough to dream!’ 


Lockhart gives a delightful description of the fortnight’s visit, telling 
how they ‘feasted by Thomas the Rhymer’s waterfall’, and of the evening 
picnic by St. Mary’s Loch, when Sir Walter ‘scrambled to gather bluebells 


! For a picture drawn and finished with care see Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, written after 


Scott’s death (London, 1834), i. 208. 
2 Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott (Paris, 1838), iii. 174-5. 
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and heath flowers, with which all the young ladies must twine their hair,— 
and they sang, and he recited, until it was time to go home beneath the 
softest of harvest moons’.! 

The letters are now kept in a packet known as “The Scotch Tour, 1823’. 
The following transcript preserves the punctuation and capitals of the 
original; small capitals are used for words which Maria wrote, for special 
emphasis, in large letters; editorial omissions are marked by... . 


I 


Maria to Fanny 
Friday morning? 
June 6th 1823 


My dearest Fanny... 

I will not delay a moment longer to begin a scribble to you my own child- 
sister-friend-darling—We three drank your health incog on your birthday— 
that is we looked at each other & knew whose health we wished when we took 
wine after dinner. ... 

[She describes a walk by the sea shore, when she talked with ‘Mr Pillans, 
Master of the high school of Edinburgh’.] During our walk he told me that he 
knew Scott when he was a boy, was a schoolfellow of his—Scott was a dull boy— 
never could learn latin & has not learned it yet they say—There is at the school 
a bit of an old wall on which he used to sit—& a circle of boys used to gather 
round him, to hear his droll storie k little part in active 
diversions—No one suspected for many years that he was anything more than 
an entertaining companion—When he was past 26, he & Clarke a friend of his, 
were going in a ferry boat with a number of odd passengers, & being kept 
waiting, Clarke said to him let us while away the time in writing a copy of verses 
on the company. They tried & in two hours Scott could produce only a single 
couplet He pushed away the paper saying ‘Clarke, this is quite enough to 
satisfy us that we were neither of us born to be poets’ 2 years afterwards he burst 
forth a poet—... 





i after 8 friday 

. Arrived in Edinburgh—Struck with the beauty, the magnificence of the 
city & of our own lodgings—front drawingroom about 19 by 12;—back 14 by 
12—bedchamber ex{cellent] . . . beautiful view of a planted shrubbery bank 
of gardens opposite to our windows—laburnums—lilacs & rhododendrons— 


red-shawled ladies walking—... 
Adieu—my dear 
Yr ever affect 
Maria E. 


Direct 
32 Abercromby Place—for a week probably ten days 


* Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott (Paris, 1838), iii. 175-6. 
? From Kinneil House. 
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2 


Maria to Mrs. Edgeworth 
[Undated]' 


My dearest Mother—Here is Scotts cordial note for you—I wish you could 
have seen his polite and kind reception of us—Having just written a long letter 
to Aunt R I have time only for this scrap for you. 

Scott is so delightful & all our friends the Alisons so kind & there is so much 
to be seen here aND H & S please & are pleased so much here that at Scotts 
urging I have consented to stay a fortnight instead of a week—I have taken 
these superb lodgings then at 5 Gs a week till friday the 2oth inst... . 

[Unsigned.] 


3 
Scott to Maria 

Dear Miss Edgeworth 

I have just received your kind note just when I had persuaded myself it was 
most likely I might see you in person or hear of your arrival. Mr Alison writes 
to me you are engaged to dine with him tomorrow which puts Roslin out of the 
question for that day as it might keep you late. On Sunday I hope you will 
join our family party at five—& on Monday I have asked one or two of the 
Northern Lights on purpose to meet you—I should be engrossing at any time 
but am still more disposed to be so just now because on the 12th I am under the 
necessity of going to a different Kingdom (only the Kingdom of Fife) for a day 
or two Tomorrow if it is quite agreeable I will wait on you about 12 and hope 
you will permit me to shew some of our improvements 

I am always 
most respectfully yours 

Edin’ Walter Scott 

friday 
Postcript Our old family coach is licenced to carry six so take no care on that 
score I enclose Mr Alisons note—truly sorry I could not accept the invitation 
it contains. 
Postcript—My wife insists I should add that the Laird of Staffa promised to 
look in on us this evening at eight or nine for the purpose of letting us hear 
one of his clan’s-men sing some highland Iorrams (boat songs) & the like and 
that if you will come as the Irish should to the Scotch without any ceremony 
you will hear what is perhaps more curious than melodious—The man returns 
to the Isles tomorrow There are no strangers with us—no party—none but 
our own family & two old friends—Moreover all our womankind have been 
calling at Gibbs hotel so if you are not really tired & late you have not even 
pride the ladies last defence to oppose to this request But above all do not 
fatigue yourself & the young ladies—No dressing to be thought of 


1 Written on blank half-sheet of Scott’s letter below. 
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4 
Maria to Mrs. Ruxton 


Edinburgh 32 Abercromby Place 
June 8—1823 
My dearest Aunt— 

[She first describes the visit to Kinneil House, and the journey thence to 
Edinburgh] 

As soon as we had unpacked and arranged all our things, about g oclock in 
the evening of our arrival—we walked to see our dear old friends the Alisons— 
... Mrs Alison & Sir W. Scott had settled it that we were to dine the first day 
after our arrival with Mrs Alison. ... On our return home we found a note 
from Sir Walter Scott—to tell us that Staffa—alias McDonald—had come to 
him this evening & brought one of the boatmen of his Island to sing some of 
their Gaelic songs—The man was to return in the morning—Sir W[alter] took 
the liberty as he politely said of begging we would come if possible to hear what 
we might never happen to hear on any other occasion—he said there was no 
party only their own family & two old friends—Ten o’clock struck while I 
read the note—We were tired—We were not fit to be seen. Sophy said—Oh. 
my dear it’s too late!—But I thought it best to accept of Walter Scott’s cordial 
invitation—Sent for a hackney coach & just as we were—without dressing went— 
As the coach stopped—we saw the hall lighted & the moment the door opened, 
heard the joyous sounds of loud singing—Three servants in livery—‘The Miss 
Edgeworths’ sounded from hall to landing place—& as I paused in the anteroom 
to give a moments time—lI heard the first sound of Walter Scott’s kind voice— 
‘The Miss Edgeworths coME!’ 

The room was lighted only by one globe lamp—A circle were singing loud 
& beating time—All stopped in an instant & Walter Scott in the most cordial 
& courteous manner stepped forward to welcome us—‘Miss Edgeworth this 
is so kind of you!’"—My first impression was that he was neither so large nor 
so heavy in appearance as I had been led to expect by description, prints, bust 
& picture.—He is more lame than I expected—but not unwieldy—His coun- 
tenance even by the uncertain light in which I first saw it pleased me much— 
benevolent & full of genius without the slightest effort at expression—delight- 
fully natural—as if he did not know he was WaLTER Scott or the great unknown 
of the north—as if he only thought of making others happy.—After naming to 
us ‘Lady Scott—Staffa—my daughter Lockhart (that is Sophia) another 
daughter Anne—my son’ my son-in-law Lockhart—just in the broken circle, 
as they stood & showing me that he had spoken truth—that only his family & 
two old friends Mr Clarke & Mr Sharpe were present, he sat down for a minute 
on a low sofa beside me—& upon my saying—Do not let us interrupt what 
was going on’—he immediately rose & begged Staffa to bid his boatman strike 
up again—‘Will you then join in the circle with us—he put the end of a silk 
handkerchief into my hand—®& others into my sisters—They held by their 
handkerchiefs all in their circle again and the boatman began to roar out a Gaelic 
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song to which they all stamped in time & repeated the chorus, which as far as 
I could hear sounded like ‘At am Vaun’—‘At am Vaun"' frequently repeated, 
with prodigious enthusiasm—In another I could make out no intelligible sound 
but—bar! bar! or bha! bagh!—But the boatmans dark eyes were ready to start 
out of his head with rapture, as he sung—®& he stamped & shook his handker- 
chiefs on each side—& the circle imitated, as if they were all delighted—All but 
Lady Scott who seemed to be quite out of place—a frenchwoman much dressed 
—with a cockatoo of scarlet feathers, on one side in a scarlet turban—She 
repeated in broken English—‘Scott we had better have done with this now— 
I was just saying that if anybody from the street had looked in upon us they 
must have thought us all mad—I am sure.’ 

Lady Scott is so exactly like what I had heard described, that it seemed as if 
we had seen her before—She must have been very handsome—French dark— 
large eyes—civil & goodnatured— 

Supper at a round table—A family supper with attention to us just sufficient 
& no more—The impression left on my mind, this night was that Walter Scott 
is one of the best-bred men I ever saw—with all the exquisite politeness, which 
he knows so well how to describe—which is of no particular school or country— 
but which is of all countries—The politeness which arises from good & quick 
sense & feeling—which seems to know by instinct the characters of others, & 
to see what will please & put all his guests at their ease—As I sat beside him at 
supper, I could not believe he was a stranger & forgot he was a great man. 

Mr Lockhart is very handsome—. . . I saw he eyed us all 3 most sharply—but 
I was too intent upon Scott to hear one word he said—Harriet & Sophy say that 
he said but few— . . . As we rose to depart Scott settled that Lady Scott should 
call for us in the morning—the moment that he was to be free from his duty in 
the courts—about 4 after 12—“There is room for us all in the coach you will 
find—Even for me, said Scott—tho’ I take up more than my share—but our 
family coach is used to carrying six’— 

When we wakened in the morning, the whole scene of the preceding night 
seemed like a dream—At 12 however the real Lady Scott in rouge & flowers & 
veil resplendent! called—dressed out in this way to walk through dusty college 
library & old castle & Holyrood house &c—We called for Scott—who came out 
of the courts with joyous face, as if he had nothing to do or to think of in this 
world, but to shew us Edinburgh—Seeming to enjoy it all as much as we could 
he carried us to Parliament house—Library—Castle & Holyrood house—His 
conversation all the while better than anything we could see—full of apropos 
anecdote—historic, serious or comic just as occasion called for it—and all with 
a bonhommie & an ease that made us forget it was any trouble even to his lame- 
ness to mount flights of eternal stairs—Chantrey’s statues of Lord Melville & 
President Blair are admirable—There is another by Roubillac of Duncan Forbes 
which is excellent—Duncan Forbes prevented many of the Highland clans from 
rising in the rebellion of 45—& afterwards the Sec’ of State, undervaluing his 

' This would seem to be the Jacobite War Song ‘Sound the Pibroch’, with Gaelic 
chorus Tha tighin fodham (Songs of the North, ed. Macleod and Boulton, 2oth edn. (London, 
N.D.), i. 168-9). 
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services—Duncan replied as Scott told us—‘My services may not be thought 
worth a farthing now my Lord—but in their day—they were I think worth 
almost a crown’— 

Scott was delightful in Holyrood House—When he came to Mary’s apartments 
& to the little banqueting room, vile corner closet, where poor Mary & Rizzio 
supped—Six persons—how could they stow into such a place—He placed him- 
self alternately in the place where Ruthven & the King & Mary sat & stood— 
describing as Robertson has described the ghastly man, just risen from the bed 
of sickness to commit a murder— 

Scott is enthusiastic about the beauties of Ed’ and well he may—It is the most 
magnificent, as well as the most romantic of cities—The view from the castle 
hill is the finest I ever beheld— 

You know the story of <the finding of) Scott’s finding the old crown & 
regalia of Scotland in an old chest in the castle—A commission was sent down 
to search for them—He told us that the room which had not been opened for 
IIo years was g inches thick with dust on the floor—It was like walking on 
snow he says—The crown is now placed in a sort of iron cage—with lamps 
lighted round it, when visitors go to see it—in a small room hung with scarlet-— 
With bad taste I think—they have burnished up the crown &c—& have sub- 
stituted a new ermine frontlet for the old—which moth eaten as it is looks 
much more respectable—Scott disapproved much of this gewgaw taste—but 
some of the English Lords of the bedchamber in the Commission wld have it so— 

In going through Holyrood house I forgot to tell you, that in contrast to poor 
Queen Mary’s unhappy den of a supper room—& her old tattered bed &c— 
he shewed us the splendid apartments fitted up for the reception of the King 
on his late visit— 

Among the number of anecdotes Walter Scott told us of that visit I have 
time but for one—There was a famous highland piper playing in the outer room 
one day when the King was at dinner—& after dinner a young lad, the present 
Duke of Buccleugh was going backwards & forwards, to ask & tell the King 
the name of the tunes that were played—‘What are they playing now ?—said 
his Majesty’—Scott said, my blood tingled in my veins when this question was 
asked at one time & he hoped the young lad would evade the answer & change 
the tune—but Buccleugh heeding or caring for naught answered outright the 
tune is of the old song—‘My wife is come back again’—‘Oh! then I’m off’— 
said the King <laughing> rising & laughing— 

Scott says he turned it off in a very goodhumored manner & on this and many 
other occasions shewed much presence of mind—I will when we meet tell you 
some curious anecdotes about the Queen’s intention of coming to Holyrood 
house & how it was prevented— 

After driving to the old part of the Town—& enjoying all Scott’s flow of con- 
versation for several hours—while we saw all these things, you mz; think I was 
a little tired—... 

Next day—Sunday—went to hear Mr Alison preach—his fine voice is but 
little altered—his manner as impressive as ever—To me he appears the best 
preacher I have ever heard— 
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We dined this day at Scott’s with only his own family & his friend Skene 
& wife & sister & Staffa (who is longwinded in highland stories) & Sir Henry 
Stewart—I sat beside Scott at dinner—His conversation all evening was delight- 
ful—I dare not at this moment even think of any of the anecdotes he told, or 
of the fragments of poetry he repeated, or of the observations on national 
character he made—lest I sh4 be tempted to try to write some of them for you— 
& shd never end this letter, which must be ended some time or other—His 
conversation is more original than MclIntosh’s'—His strong affection for his 
early friends & his country gives a power & charm to his conversation which 
cannot be given even by the polish of the London world, or by the habit of 
literary conversation— 

We dine at Scott’s again today. . . . Pray pray read Peter’s letters*—because 
they will make you acquainted with all those we see.—Adam Blair was written 
by Lockhart.—He has just published Reginald Dalton wh* Scott says is the 
best thing he has done—... 

Quentin Durward was lying on the table—Mr Skene took it up & said “This 
is really too barefaced’—Scott when pointing to the Hospital built by Herriott 
said that was built by one Herriott you know the jeweller in Ch’ the 2nd time— 
There was an arch simplicity in his look at which we cd hardly forbear laughing— 
but we make it a point of good breeding never to PRONG him on this subject— 
He cannot bear to have any of his works talked of before him... . 

affectY yours 
Scott at the door M. E. 
5 
nD oe “anny Edinburgh 
My dear Lucy pons 23-309 

. .. Fanny desired that each of us would give our different opinions of Scott— 
I must say that the first impression of his countenance was not so perfectly 
goodhumoured as I expected, but it was infinitely less heavy & less bull-doggy 
than he is usually represented—I must also acknowledge that the first evening 
he appeared to me to sguint—Now such was my first idea of his face—His manner 
was just what I always thought very polite, particularly well-bred—but it was 
more kind than I expected. Now the next day the squinting was entirely gone 
& has never come back, so that you may conclude that my eyes are like John 
Fenallys, quite crooked in my head—The expression of ill-temper never remains 
an instant—& there is something so gay so frank & so animated in his manner 
that you feel at once acquainted with him—lIf I had ever doubted his being the 
author of the novels—I could not have continued those doubts after having been 
five minutes in his company. The sort of deep feeling with which he repeats 





' Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832), a barrister and man of letters, famous for his 
powers of conversation. Maria Edgeworth had visited him in 1822, and praised his con- 
versation—‘superior to Dumont’s in imagination and almost equal in wit’. 

2 Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk (Anon. 1819); Adam Blair (Anon. 1822); Reginald Dalton 
(Anon. 1823); all by J. G. Lockhart. 
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bits of old ballads, the amazing heaps of stories, both humorous & pathetic which 
he is possessed of & which he pours out without the least effort & exactly 
apropos of whatever is going on, convinces one at once that this is the mind that 
invented all those stories—indeed so precisely are the tones of his voice suited 
to his style of thought that I am sure he must say out many of his sentences, 
even when he writes with his own hand. Tell Fanny that his voice is sometimes 
very like Sir James Mackintosh’s—though it is less Scotch & much less harsh.— 
When he repeats some old Border ballad of noble deeds, his voice gets quite 
like what Sir James’s did when he repeated Jeune homme &c—though Scott 
says he is a pebble-hearted cur like Launce’s dog, his eyes all fill with tears when 
he speaks of Mrs Lockhart, on whom he seems quite to doat. She seems a very 
nice person—Tell Fanny that she is one of my little friends! . . . 

Mr Lockhart practises at the bar but does not get on as he is rather idle & 
spends his time writing novels instead of reading law—Scott seems very fond 
of him & says he is the most amiable man in private life that is possible—sits all 
day with little Johnny on his knee & is most considerate & kind to his wife—he 
is uncommonly handsome but he is rather deaf which makes him somewhat 
silent even in his own family—I am quite afraid to mention any book written 
by the author of Adam Blair—but Reginald Dalton is very much admired here 
& as far as I have seen in the two first volumes there is nothing that can be 
objected to. . . . As for Adam Blair, it is quite unfit for any Whig to read, but 
Tory young ladies even have escaped unhurt from it. 

Quentin, Maria is quite delighted with—She has not yet finished it—but as 
far as we have gone it is very delightful—& it is all so beautifully written—The 
gypsey part, Maria is charmed with—& Lady Isabella is a most interesting 
person. .. . Scott is very impudent about the books—he continually quotes songs 
out of them—repeats sentences that he has quoted in them &c &c. But always 
looking nohow & yet very droll but if ever he is asked & very often without being 
asked he solemnly declares himself not to be the author—so I suppose he has 
a little particular Pope who gives him absolution every day or has granted one 
large one for his whole life.— .. . 

[Sir Walter] went with us to Sir Henry Raeburns—where we were much 
entertained as there were many portraits of people we knew—two of Scott 
himself that are excellent,—Raeburn himself is totally unlike Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—he is very Scotch & perfectly simple & openhearted He & Sir 
Walter went out of town two hours after with the Ld Chief Baron of Scotland 
& several others to hunt antiquities in Fifeshire. . . . 

Maria desires Fanny & everybody to be told that between talking eating 
reading listening & sleeping she has no time for friendship—that is to say she 
cannot write— . . . Sophy both her face & her voice in every sense, are much 
admired by men women & children though you may think the admiration of 
the two last of no consequence the more the better—She is very well & only 
complains that she never has time to blow her nose enough Maria is very well. 








always your very much attached 
Harriet Edgeworth 
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6 


Maria to Fanny 
Thursday 


I 
My dearest Fanny— May’ 18 1823 


After a famishing ten days fast of letters a feast came to us yesterday,—but 
at a moment when we literally had not time to devour it—we could only touch 
& go—Out all morning with Walter Scott who took us in his delightful baruche 
to Hopetown, saw L4 & Lady Hope. . . . On the drive home Sir W. Scotts 
conversation made us forget all time, but the coachman could not forget all 
space & we found we were just one hour too late, to dine at six at Mrs Macken- 
zie’s & it struck seven before we could cram ourselves into our gowns—. . « 

I am more & more delighted every day with Walter Scott nothing can exceed 
the kindness he shows us—I quite love his daughter Mrs Lockhart—his other 
daughter Anne is very handsome but I do not like her—she is in the style of 
that fine piece of flesh—a Miss Crampton of former Dublin times—.. . 

We were to have gone after breakfast to the courts to hear a fine speech of 
Mr Cockburne’s—but confound him, he was seized with a fit of real or pretended 
shyness & when he heard we were coming, sent us word by Bannatyne that the 
speech perhaps would not be proper for ladies—Afterwards we found that not 
a word was said that angels might not have heard & that it was all a trick—... .” 

Lady Scott is very civil & always crowned with large full blown roses—and 
the oddest dressed out French large black-eyed brown-skinned & rouged figure 
I ever saw, her hands are always in motion picking at some imaginary pin in her 
sash, or touching herself here & there, as if she was picking off hairs & getting 
out her broken French English sentences all the while making a prodigious 
number of faces with as much difficulty, as if she had not landed from France 
above a week—But peace to her follies She is only a fool & does no body any 
harm—give her but finery enough & she is happy— 

Lord Robt Kerr is very good natured—a poor little spindle shank—he used 
to wear a stuffing behind—& this slipped & turned & came before one day—no 
one could stand it—I’m glad I was not by— 

Yours &c 


7 
Maria to Mrs. Ruxton 
Monday June 23d. 1823 
My dearest Aunt— 

I remember how fond you used to be of the song of Roslynn castle and how 
fond my father used to be of it from having heard you sing it when you were 
young—I think you charged me to see Roslyn if ever I came to Scotland—This 
day I have seen it—with Walter Scott—It is about 7 miles from Edinburgh and 
I wished that it had been twice as far Scott was so entertaining and agreeable 


* Corrected in later hand to Fune. 
* The rest of this letter is a copy, apparently made by one of the Edgeworth sisters. 


4690 .33 
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during the drive there and back again—The castle is ugly—an old ruin not 
picturesque but the chapel is most beautiful—altogether the most beautiful 
florid gothic I ever saw—I hope you have read the description of Melrose in 
Peters letters—All that he says of the beautiful representations of foliage flowers 
and animals in the stone work of the cornices &c is applicable to Rosslyn chapel— 
There is infinite variety in the details of the ornaments, and yet such a unity 
in the whole design & appearance that we admire at once the taste & the in- 
genuity of the architect—I wished for you my dear Aunt continually while we 
were looking at this chapel and during parts of the walk—not during the whole 
of it for it would have been much too long and scrambling for you—Some of 
the walk by the river through the woods and under the rocks reminded me of 
Black Castle; but as Harriet observes I think this of every pretty place I like 
particularly. 

How Walter Scott does find time to write all he writes I cannot concieve—he 
appears to have nothing to think of but to be amusing—and he never tires—tho 
he is so entertaining—He far surpasses my expectations as to conversation & 
his manners are most agreeable and polite. 

Mr. Lockhart his son accompanied us on this excursion—he has a very sensible 
countenance and is very handsome—little used to ladies company as W: Scott 
told me, he is very reserved and silent—I never sh¢ have guessed him to be the 
author of Peters letters or of Adam Blair—I have not yet become sufficiently 
acquainted with him to judge decidedly—but he appears to have much sensi- 
bility under this reserved appearance—W. Scott and Mrs Lockhart are so much 
attached to him that there must be something good in his character—Mrs 
Lockhart is very pleasing. A slight elegant figure—and graceful simplicity of 
manners,—perfectly natural and there is something most winning in her 
affectionate manner to her father—He doats upon her—. She is a person of 
whom I should grow exceedingly fond. . . . 

Ever affec yrs 
Maria E. 


8 


Maria to Fanny 
24th June 1823 
My dearest Fanny 

This day I left Edinburgh strengthened to absolute determination in the 
resolve that I will if God grants me life and your mother grants me you revisit 
this romantic city with you next year.—I can never rest till you have seen all 
I admire and love and feel grateful to—I feel as if I had but half enjoyed the 
whole— 

Our last day was spent with Walter Scott and his son-in-law at Roslynn—of 
this I have written to Aunt Ruxton—but about the son-in-law I may say a word 
or two more than I could in prudence to that dear aunt of mine who cannot 
keep PRIVATE private—Mr. Lockhart is one of the handsomest young men I ever 
saw—dark—with a countenance of much sense and feeling—but he looks as if 
he had been worn out—I believe he was Reginald Dalton himself at Oxford—by 
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the by his book will do much good because drawn from the life & young men 
cannot laugh at the morality—it is neither too tight nor too slack—Mr Lockhart 
has not been used to ladies company as W. Scott told me and as I see by his 
hands close by his sides & his deaf wildered look when a lady speaks to him— 
At first I thought I sh¢ never make any impression on that perpendicular tower 
of silence with its handsome head—But Scott encouraged me to persevere & 
when only he and his father-in-law and Harriet and I were in their landau going 
to Rosslyn he came out of his shell and laughed and talked & we understand 
one another very well—Besides much feeling under great reserve he has great 
taste for drollery—... 

I told you I mean I told Aunt R. that we staid late at W. Scotts to supper the 
last night but I did not tell her that our whole last evening was spoiled by that 
odious Caledonian bore and his wife—Coming out of church the day before he 
heard me whisper to H. There’s Mr Hall—& immediately he came up I was 
forced to recognise & the next day he had the impudence to go to Sir Walter 
Scott & to ask to have himself and his brother Capt Basil invited there to meet 
us because he understood that it was to be our last day at Edinburgh—a piece of 
information which I had indeed given him with the hope of getting rid of him 
completely—Mark how he turned my weapons against me—Sir W. with all his 
infinite goodnature would not invite Aim to dinner but invited Capt" Basil and 
asked him and his wife to come in the evening—Basil is ciever and has a great 
deal to say but he is too eager to fix attention & shew himself off—It puts one 
in a fever of irritation to sit near him. I feel that he is on the edge of his chair 
always with anxiety while anyone else is speaking to get in his own facts and 
observations—Mrs Hall was a sort of beauty & heiress & fine lady-wouldbe 
& sings & is dressed & her mother says she had beauty and fortune and talents 
& now by marriage she has rank—Why she married nobody can tell—except 
with a view to be Lady Hall hereafter—he is as disagreeable as ever—and we 
wished them a thousand times in Jamaica that last evening—which they spoiled 
completely—Heaven forbid they sh4 come to Abbotsford while we are there— 
for which they made great pushes & Sir Walter hoped some time or other that 
Mrs Hall &c—But Lady Scott looked blacker than November—She cannot 
bear any of them. 

After taking leave of kind Sir Walter we received at ten o’clock in the morning 
4 letters of introduction from him for our journey—He must write in his sleep !— 
We had told him we were to set off at one & tho his court of session business 
only ends between twelve and one he contrived to hurry to us all hot, to take his 
last leave and to speed the parting guest. 

Our first days journey was to Perth—. . . . Our next days journey being the 
25th June brought us to Crieff .. . 

[She then describes a visit to the Bairds at Fern Tower, and how Lady Baird 
made them out a tour with the aid of a map.] 

ever yrs 
Maria E. 
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9 
Maria to Honora 
Abbotsford 
My dear friend Honora ‘Simeatog Say 3, Wing 

I take a pen merely to say that I will not write—I leave it to Harriet and Sophy 
—TI have so much to say that I dare not trust myself & am still so far from strong 
that I must not venture to play tricks with that health which it cost my dear 
nurses so much to preserve. . . . Lady Scott is really so watchful & careful of me 
that even when my own family guardian angels are not on either & both sides 
of me I can do no wrong & can come to no harm— 

This Lady Scott has been in my opinion much belied & misrepresented—As 
to that of which she has been accused I can only say I have never seen the least 
symptom of it—But she has I confess so odd a manner & speaks in such broken 
English language & has such a quantity of BOTHER in all she attempts to say that 
I do not wonder at SLANDERS having esiablished the report working upon the 
credulity of the foolish & the envy of the malicious—She & Sir Walter must 
excite a prodigious quantity of envy by their rise prosperity wealth—castle 
possessions—style of living & above all by his genius & I must add Tory party 
principles. 

The Whigs detest & abuse him without mercy—I have heard them & wit- 
nessed their bitterness—Never did I hear him say a bitter word of them indi- 
vidually or collectively—But all his active exertions, all his favor all his patronage 
go of course to his own Tory friends—And he has done some imprudent things 
about subscribing to a vile abusive paper the Beacon, which caused with Black- 
woods magazine all the duels & ill blood in Ed’— 

But his name is withdrawn now & he always deplored the mismanagement— 

Lockhart his son in law has never written a word in Blackwoods Mag’ since his 
marriage & Sir Walter told me repents sorely his imprudent use of his powers of 
satire in his first setting out in life in Peters letters & Blackwood— 

He is a man of great ability—silent as a post but a most handsomeheaded 
post—he can talk admirably—he is at the bottom BON ENFANT excessively fond 
of his wife & child—Of Mrs Lockhart I am so fond that I feel it is above reason— 
a Fanny sort of feeling—won by the grace of her manner & countenance & 
voice & expression which never cross the imagination I have formed of her soft 
sweet temper amiable disposition & hereditary genius quite FEMININE withal— 
no beauty—but la grace plus belle que la beauté—I do not wonder Mr Lockhart 
fell so desperately in love with her nor that he continues to love her so ardently 
& exclusively—he would never [have] his pretty child out of his sight if he could 
help it—They live about two miles off in a most beautiful cottage fitted up with 
perfect simple taste but with all the comforts & most of the elegancies of life— 
By the by as her brother Walter told me when he was eating luncheon with us 
there ‘Sophia has always the best luncheons in the world—she is famous for 
pies—No veal pies are equal to hers’ 

Some may be taken by the eye some by the ear all by the throat. 
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By eye, ear, throat she has them all—I hope this does not strike you as an 
oath. 

I never saw any father but one so fond of daughters as Sir Walter Scott is of 
his—It is quite delightful to see him in his family & in the country—Breakfast 
dinner supper the same flow of kindness, fondness, genius—Far far far surpassing 
his works his letters & all my hopes & imaginations— 

His castle of Abbotsford is magnificent & in perfect taste—But I forget it in 
thinking of him—He says his wife & children being so well provided for & rich 
as they or he need to wish he thinks himself entitled to spend on castle building 
what he earns by castle building— 

Constable . . . had a long converse with me here yesterday. . . . He told me 
in confidence that he has in his possession the 45 manuscript volumes of the 
Tales of my landlord 

He employed a deaf & dumb printer—by which means the secret was kept— 

I am yours affect 
Maria E. 


Io 


Maria to Mrs. Edgeworth 
Abbotsford 


July’ 3rd 1823 

My dear Mother 
‘The wonder zrows every hour upon me how Scott finds time to do all he does 
—Look at his plantations, at the extent of woods & miles of walks through his own 
plantations, which he has made in this place in 12 years, & you would think 
that he c4 have done nothing but plant—Look at his buildings & you would 
think he could have done nothing but build—Every thing carried on in the best 
manner & on the most liberal scale—There is one room a furnace for burning 
& machine for grinding the limestone & plaister of Paris—Another small room 
adjoining where the casts are made by the plaisterer—Casts of all the ornaments 
at Melrose & many of those at Roslyn—Some of these are beautiful—The 
cornice in his drawingroom which I like much is in a deep concave moulding like 
that in our dining room, consists of three large parsley leaves—These parsley 
leaves are not laid on flat, but they are embossed separate leaves that stand at 
the edge of the concave & you see through them to the hollow at the back—very 
light & good effect—pretty moulding above & below The dining room the 
only sitting room finished, is pannelled with oak of a light yellow color varnished, 
& hung thick with gold framed pictures—the ceiling is like Miss Fanshaws, in 
their London house—stucco pannels painted to imitate the oak pannels, & coats 
of arms on the joinings—The painting is admirably executed—Sir W. stood 
by to see one or two finished & ordered little cracks to be painted—as if the 
wood had started here & there—He has particular skill & taste in building, 
in giving every grace which it is said time alone can give—for instance he has 
lately built a well near his house with an arch over it which looks as if it were 





* Corrected in later hand to August. 
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. . . 200 years old with weather stains & long grass weeds—& a tower for an ice 
house which looks as if it had stood as long as the towers of Melrose tho’ it 
scarcely can count two winters since the first stone was laid— 

All the work is so solid you would never guess it was by a castle-building 
romance writer & poet. . . . The other day he whispered to me “The best of it 
is, it is all paid for, & all paid for by Constable’ 

All day long from the moment he sits down to breakfast (at which by the by 
he sits a comfortable time) till night, when unwillingly we take the bedchamber 
candles, he is conversing or walking with us, or reading to us— 

WHEN has he time to write—He says Oh I have plenty of time—people have 
always time enough if they would but use all they have—I rise early-—Early— 
how early—Only at seven o clock— 

And in the 3 hours from 7 till 10 he gets all this monstrous quantity of writing 
done—Lady Scott says, that sometimes when they are alone on a rainy day he 
gets a quarter of a volume written off at once— 

I told you that Constable ToLpD me he has all the M.S.S. of the novels in 
Scotts hand—In addition to this Mr Young told me he had copies in Scotts 
hand which he found among the papers of a friend to whom he became executor 
& letters of Scotts about them—Indeed Sir W. alludes to them so often that he 
seems not to think it worth while to keep the force of the secret—He has a little 
puppy in training of which he is passionately fond which he tells me is of the 
true Dandy Dinmont breed—this puppy is called Spicer—he offered it to me... 
but I had the prudence to refuse it— 

Young Charles Scott is a nice youth—but makes a multitude of faces. 

Your ever affec 
Maria E 


Ra 


Maria to John Ruxton 
Abbotsford Aug. gth. 1823 
My dearest Uncle 

I remember that you requested some one of our party would write to you 
a few lines from Abbotsford to tell you how we liked the great unknown— 
& I recollect that I either promised you, or promised myself that I would be 
the person to write—for I felt then, as I feel now and have felt many a day & 
many a year that your affection and kindness to me have been so tender always 
and so constant, that there is nothing even in trifles that I couLp do that I 
would omit to shew my sense of it. 

In one word I can say that all I have seen of Sir Walter Scott has surpassed 
my expectations. I described I believe to my aunt. . . the impression which I first 
experienced from his great simplicity of manner joined to his wonderful superior- 
ity of intellect—This has been strengthened by all I have seen of him since— 
In living with him in the country I have particularly liked his behaviour towards 
the variety of guests of all ranks who come to his hospitable castle—Many of 
these are artists, painters, architects, mechanists, antiquarians, authors, people 
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who look up to him for patronage,—but none of them are permitted to be 
hangers on or parasites—his manners are perfectly kind & courteous & yet such 
as to command respect & I never heard any one of them attempt to flatter him— 
I never saw an author, less of an author in his habits—This I early observed, 
but I have been more struck with it in living with him longer-—He has indeed 
such variety of occupations that he has not time to think of his own works— 
How he has time to write them is the wonder—Only two hours he writes in 
general before breakfast—You w¢ like him for his love of trees—a great 
part of time out of doors is taken up in pruning his trees—By the by I have 
within this hour heard a gentleman say to him—‘You have had a good deal of 
experience in planting Sir W do you advise much thinning or not—I should 
advise, he answered, much thinning—but little at a time—If you thin much at 
a time you let in the wind & hurt your trees’— 

I hope to shew you a sketch of Abbotsford which will be better than any 
description of this fine castle-house on the banks of the Tweed—Besides the 
Abbey of Melrose we have seen many interesting places in this neighbourhood— 
Today we have been a delightful drive [to] Ettrick-forest & to the ruins of Newark 
—The hall of Newark where the ladies bent their necks of snow to hear the Lay 
of the last Minstrel—. .. . 

[She writes of the late Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh, to whom Newark 
belonged.] 

You know the description & character of Matilda in Rokeby—This was a 
description of the Duchess of Buccleugh—and you know his lines on her death 
at the end of the Lord of the Isles—I have thought more highly of her still from 
perceiving how deep an impression of regret & veneration remains for her in 
Scott’s mind & in the memory of all who knew her— 

It is very agreeable to observe how many friends of long standing Scott has 
in this neighbourhood—With several of these we have become acquainted— 
They have been here & we have been at their houses (Very good houses indeed! 
& the style of living excellent) But except a Prussian prince & Swiss Baron no 
grand foreign visitors have been here since our arrival—nor any company except 
gentlemen such as I formerly described. The house is at present in such a 
state, painting & papering, & carpenters finishing the new rooms & chacing the 
inhabitants out of the old that it was impossible to have more company than 
ourselves & odd gentlemen resident at Abbotsford. . . . Lady Scott is polite & 
very goodnatured & has made us all like her—Sir Walter’s eldest son was at 
home for some time after we came but is now gone to Sandhurst college—he is 
excessively shy—very handsome—not at all literary—but has sense & honorable 
principles—& is very grateful to those who shewed him kindness in Ireland— 
His younger brother Charles who is now at home, has more easy manners, is 
more conversable & has more of his father’s literary tastes—Miss Scott has 
some of her father’s humor—but none of the family have as far as I can judge 
any portion of his mantle-—Mrs Lockhart is by far the most pleasing—I think 
that she is very interesting—And she and her husband live in one of the prettiest 
cottages I ever saw within two or three miles of Abbotsford It is called Chief’s- 
wood—Her kind father built & fitted it up for her on their marriage—and made 
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honeysuckles flaunt & roses bloom round it, in gay & rich profusion—It is 
snugly nestled among sheltering hills & has a glen near it and all that the most 
romantic imagination could wish for—.. . . 

I am sorry to say we are to leave Abbotsford the day after tomorrow—but 
the longer we stay, the more sorry we shall feel to go—I am afraid I shall tire 
you with the quantity I have said about Sir Walter Scott—& yet I feel that I 
have not given the full description of this wonderful, really wonderful person— 
His memory is beyond any thing of which I had a conception—He never forgets 
anything he hears or reads & his is at once a perfectly accurate & quick recollec- 
tive [memory]—But the astonishing peculiarity is that this prodigious memory 
never encumbers his conversation or his invention—but only supplies both with 
infinite variety—I give up the question about natural genius—After seeing & 
hearing Scott it is quite impossible to maintain that there is no such thing as 
original genius—Now I have done my dear Uncle & I am sure you have thrown 
your head back in your chair & laughed many a time while you have been 
reading this panegyric. ... 
I am dear Uncle yours very affectionately 

Maria Edgeworth 
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SMITHES IN THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


C Ich pot 3ef s. . . .peS schal uuele clenche. 
J Ic wot if SMithes Sale vuele clench ‘e’. (1206) 


THE word in C corresponding to J SMithes contains four minims between 
s and p, and has been read either as smipes or as snubes = snuwes. Neither 
interpretation is satisfactory. . 

The first point to consider is schal/sale. At the period and in any dialect 
concerned: (a) schal is impossible as a plural form, and (6) sale is impossible 
as a genuine form of any part of the verb ‘shall’. This does not in a brief 
note need demonstration. All editorial procedures dependent on a neglect 
of this grammatical point are defective. The C forms elsewhere are schal 
sg. and schule pl.; the J forms s(ch)al sg. and s(ch)ulle pl. Isolated sale of 
J is clearly a casual error of its own, probably produced by inadvertent 
assimilation to vuele. At the same time, the agreement of C and J in the 
singular vowel a, in spite of the apparent plurality of the subject noun, 
guaraiitees the singular form at least for Y (their common original). The 
plural schule/schulle would still further overweight an already unmetrical line. 

This at once places the plural noun under grave suspicion, increased by 
the fact that this plural form is unmetrical. We have, therefore, next to 
consider whether smtp schal uuele clenche is likely either (a) as the final term 
of a long list of ‘foresights’ (1190-1206), mainly of serious disasters; or (6) 
as the ultimate source of the corrupt lines in C and J. 

(a) Although the list is not a strict crescendo, the bad riveting of a smith 
is below ‘ts general level, and poor writing. The list in any case deals with 
disasters ia the natural order, or with the passions of men, and not with 
accidents in the workshop.' 

(5) It is very improbable that smipes schal arose from an antecedent gram- 
matical and metrical smith schal. 

The reading snupes = snuwes can be dismissed..No meaning has been 
assigned to it that is credible.* 

’ With Gadow (Das mittelenglische Streitgedicht, Palaestra, |xv (1909), 223) we do not 
see ‘was das schlechte Nieten der Schmiede in diesem Zusammenhange bedeuten soll’. 


The reference must be simply to bad workmanship; magical or mythological interpretations 
would be not only fanciful but even more inappropriate in this list. 

2 Thus Atkins regarded it as a form of snuwe ‘snow’. A plural of ‘snow’ is in itself suspect 
in this context; but smuwe is impossible as either a form or spelling of snow, nom. sg. 
Atkins’s note deals with the orthographical variation o/“ = % which is wholly inapplicable 
to a word containing OE. a. C wude 1029 for wéde is clearly due to a misinterpretation of 
wods, which might stand either for wude ‘wood’ or wéde; it is irrelevant except as a warning 
that the scribes might pay little attention to meaning. 
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But the written form might also be read as suupes. Now J SMithes is 
actually the product of an alteration, indicating doubt in the mind of J how 
to interpret what he was copying. The M appears to have been altered 
from some other letter, possibly v or unfinished w. That is, smithes was 
simply an attempt by J to give a meaning to a dubious word, a guess no 
doubt aided by clenche. This dubious word was probably suithes or suuithes,' 
meant to be read as swipe(s). 

From this hint the history of the text at this point may be surmised as 
follows: it originally ran more or less so: 

ic uuot 3ef uul s(c)al suithe clenche, 
J 3et ic can [uuel] muchel more, &c. 


42 


sc. ‘I know indeed if any disaster? (i.e. ill-fortune, bad luck) shall pinch 
[men]; but that is not all my knowledge, I know much besides’ (book- 
learning and scripture, &c.). But this line, with its summarizing remark 
and transition to what follows, was successively corrupted: 

1. by a change of word order, which (on the evidence provided by metre, 
idiom, and disagreement between C and J) occurred fairly frequently in 
the tradition of this poem, to 3ef suithe s(c)al uul clenche. 

2. suithe became suithes, either through contact with following sca, 
schal, shal3) or through the influence of preceding schipes and the other 
plurals of the list, or for both reasons. 

3. uul/vul became uule/vule adverb, because an adverb was most frequent 
before a verb, just as in line 1207 J has muchele more because of the fre- 
quency of muchele more ‘far more’. It was later associated in form and 
sense with uuele/vuele ‘evil’ probably already in Y, a reading no doubt 
aided by both clenche and the missing uuel of the next line (required by 
metre and sense), but found elsewhere in the poem as in line 9: 

J and let pat vuele mod vt al 
C + let pat wole mod vt al.‘ 

' The th was probably in Y and may have come down even from the original; th is 
frequent in the Old Kentish Sermons and not infrequent in early south-eastern texts. J 
sporadically used 7k = t as in thep (C tep) ‘teeth’ 1538, theche ‘teach’ 1334, 1449. But 
smithes = smites ‘sullying spots’ or ‘blows’ cannot retain our attention, for the C reading 
guarantees an original th, whether spelt J or th. 

2 See O.E.D., under Foul, B. 1, and ME. Dictionary (Michigan), under Foul, adj., 1/d. 
Cf. Sowdome Bab. ‘And foule shal hem this day bifalle’ (cited by O.E.D.) in which foul 
means ‘bad luck, ill-fortune’, hence ‘disaster’. 

The substantive pe fule ‘foulness’ occurs in this poem, as in 1. 301 C pat pit (J wid) pe fule 
hauep imene, &c., which is simple Middle English for Biblical ‘he that toucheth pitch. . .’. 

3 Cf. C 23 is hote, J 515 is tunge (C is's’tunge, with second s added by a later hand) for 
ishote, istunge. 

* Dr. Onions, ‘An Experiment in Textual Reconstruction’, Essays and Studies, xxii 
(1937), 86-102, postulates fule in the original. The o in C wole may be a case of the frequent 
confusion of e/o, but it occurs in 1. 104, pi fole (J fule) ey, which gives a further support to 
an original uule/vule. 
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Cf. the reverse case in C J 31: 


J pu3te pel wl (J ful) of pare hule. 
For me hi halt lodlich 3 fule. 


wel wl = wel vul, a scribal error for vuel (required by metre) which occurred 
in Y. It was very likely caused by the following (and familiar) fule. 

4. the suithes/suuthes or suipes/suupes of Y was written as suupes by C 
without any attempt at ‘editing’; but J introduced a further error sale, and 
made his editorial guess smithes, without, however, emending the rest of 
the line to fit. 

No other word (s . . .b/w) seems to fit metre or sense. The archaic word 
swipere ‘right (hand)’ is not suitable to either, though it survives into this 
period. S. R. T. O. D’ARDENNE 


CHATTERTON AND THE ENGLISH BURLETTA 


AsouT 1760 the d’Amici family produced a number of Italian opera 
burlettas at the Theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin. Their success was so 
pronounced that the idea of a rival English burletta was soon being 
canvassed locally. According to the playwright John O’Keeffe (Remini- 
scences, 1826), ‘A wish to encourage native talent induced Lord Mornington 
to prevail on Kane O’Hara to write Midas for Crow-street, in opposition 
to the Italian burletta at Smock-alley. I was at O’Hara’s house in King- 
street, Stephen’s-green, one morning, at a meeting with Lord Mornington, 
Mr. Brownlow M.P. a musical amateur and fine player on the harpsichord, 
when they were settling the music for Midas.’ The airs chosen were mainly 
popular English, French, and Italian tunes, although about seven numbers 
in the original score seem to have been specially composed, some of them 
perhaps by Henry Carey. The dialogue between the musical numbers was 
written in heroic couplets and was possibly intended to be delivered as a 
kind of recitativo secco, though there is no indication of this in the vocal 
score. 

Midas, described as an English burletta, was first produced in Dublin 
on 22 January 1762; but when brought to London two years later, it was 
received rather coolly at Covent Garden and ran for only nine performances. 
It was accordingly reduced to an afterpiece by being cut down from three 
to two acts, and in this condensed form became a great popular favourite. 

From an early age Thomas Chatterton seems to have frequented the 
theatre in Bristol. In that strange document, The Articles of the Belief of 
Me, Thomas Chatterton, which for some time he seems to have carried 
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around in his pocket like a talisman, he affirmed a belief ‘that the stage is 
the best school of morality’. He was familiar with both the old Jacob’s 
Wells Theatre and the new theatre (subsequently known as the Theatre 
Royal) which was opened in King Street on 30 May 1766. It was then 
customary for London actors to visit the provinces at the end of their 
London theatre season, and for some years a group of actors from Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden played in Bristol regularly every summer. Some 
of them are specifically mentioned in Chatterton’s early poems—par- 
ticularly William Powell and Charles Holland. In 1768, when Chatterton 
was fifteen, the players brought Midas for the first time in their repertory, 
and it was given six times during the season. The following year it had 
ten performances, one of which took piace on Friday, 11 August, when it 
followed The School for Rakes. The following day Chatterton started to 
write a burletta of his own called Amphitryon, which clearly owes so 
much to Midas that it seems reasonable to suppose he must have witnessed 
this performance at the King Street Theatre. 

Chatterton’s Amphitryon, which has never been published in full, is an 
unfinished fragment of 172 lines in three scenes, containing eleven airs 
(mistakenly numbered up to twelve in the manuscript) and the first line 
of a twelfth (mistakenly numbered thirteen). The airs are separated by 
passages written in heroic couplets; and in one place a couplet of anapaestic 
tetrameters is specially marked as accompanied recitative. ‘The action of 
the burletta recalls Dryden’s comedy of Amphitryon; but it is likely that 
Chatterton had Hawkesworth’s alteration of 1765 in mind rather than the 
original of 1690, which mid-eighteenth-century taste considered profane 
and immodest. ‘The characters are slightly changed. Among the celestials, 
Chatterton drops Phoebus but includes Juno, who is missing from 
Dryden’s play. Among the mortals, he calls Sosia’s wife Phrygia (instead 
of Dryden’s Bromia). Dryden’s Gripus, Polidas, and Tranio do not appear; 
but it seems likely that their places would have been taken by Phocyon 
and Dorus. 

The manuscript in the British Museum (Add. 5766B) is written on 
both sides of eight tinted small octavo sheets dated 12 August 1769. The 
final line, ‘Now Sirrah away’, comes at the foot of a verso; so it is possible 
that there may have been other leaves now lost, though it seems unlikely 
Amphitryon was ever finished. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that on the same day as it was being drafted, a report reached Chatterton 
that his friend William Smith had committed suicide. Picking up another 
sheet of paper, uniform with those on which he had been writing his 
burletta, and on one side of which he had already drawn a coloured coat 
of arms, he plunged into a vehement elegy, ‘Ascend, my muse, on sorrow’s 
sable plume’. By the time he had reached the second stanza— 
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I loved him with a brother’s ardent love, 
Beyond the love which tenderest brothers bear; 
Though savage kindred bosoms cannot move, 
Friendship shall deck his urn and pay the tear.— 


the mood of the burletta was far away. The report of William’s suicide, 
however, turned out to be erroneous. ‘Happily mistaken, having since 
heard from good authority it is Peter’ (William’s brother)—so runs a 
note that Chatterton subsequently scribbled on his manuscript. But at 
the time the news first reached him, he was doubtless overwhelmed by 
an access of emotion sufficient to snap the burletta’s tenuous thread. 

To show the similarity of climate between Midas and Amphitryon, it is 
sufficient to contrast the opening scenes. In Midas the curtain rises to 
discover ‘the Heathen Deities, seated amidst the clouds, in full council’. 
Jupiter complains he has been spied on by Apollo; and a brawl ensues 
between him and Juno, who sings an air: 

Think not, lewd Jove, 
Thus to wrong my chaste love &c. 


Jupiter breaks in: 
Peace, termagant. I swear by Styx—our thunder 
Shall hurl him to the earth. Nay, never wonder, 
I’ve sworn it gods. 


At the beginning of Amphitryon, the scene is Olympus. Jupiter enters 
alone, complaining: 

I swear by Styx this usage is past bearing 

My Lady Juno raving ranting tearing 

Why what the Devil will my Godship do 

If Blows and Thunder cannot tame a shrew." 


The first air follows: 


Tho’ the loud Thunder rumbles 
Tho’ Storms rend the Sky 

Yet louder she grumbles 

And swells the sharp Cry &c. 


At the beginning of the second scene of Midas, Apollo falls to earth from 
heaven. For his second scene, Chatterton specifies a street in Thebes, 
with ‘Jupiter and Mercury descending in a Machine’. Jupiter gives 
Mercury his instructions and sings 


= Chatterton’s manuscript is unpunctuated. 
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Attend Attend Attend 
God Demigod & Fiend 
Mortals and Immortals hear 
Stampt in natures Mint of Joy 
From great Jove shall spring a boy 
Whom all Ages shall revere. 


When Jupiter has gone, Mercury mimics him: 
Oyes Oyes Oyes 
Whoever shall hear this 
Let him open his Ears 
For at Midnight appears 
A God in the Garb of a Cuckold intended &c. 


The third scene of Amphitryon is a street outside Amphitryon’s house; 
and here Chatterton achieves considerable success with his portrait of the 
cowardly braggart, Sosia. His description of the spoils he has brought his 
wife from the wars has a pleasant nonsensical ring about it: 

A Thimble a Bodkin a Spoon & a Knife 
An Helmet to serve for a Kettle 

A Shield for a Potlid & these my dear wife 
Are very good Proofs of my mettle— 


and there is an attractive galumphing atmosphere about his air: 
See before my Fancy rises 
Battles Sieges conquests Prizes 
Puddings ravag’d Taylors taken 
Vanquished Stores of Ale and Bacon 
See my wounded bleeding Shoe 
See my Back beat black & blew 
See the Scars of Honor grace 
All my Body but my Face— 


with its refrain— 
Crowned with Laurels am I come 
From the War Triumphant home. 


When Chatterton went up to London in the spring of 1770 to seek his 
fortune, he showed foresight in taking the manuscript of Amphitryon 
with him. Less than a fortnight after his arrival came the chance he was 
looking for. In a letter to his mother dated 14 May he wrote: ‘Last week, 
being in the pit of Drury-Lane Theatre, I contracted an immediate 
acquaintance (which you know is not hard to me) with a young gentleman 
in Cheapside; partner in a music shop, the greatest in the city. Hearing I 
could write, he desired me to write a few songs for him: this I did the 
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same night, and conveyed them to him the next morning. These he showed 
to a Doctor in Music, and I am invited to treat with this Doctor, on the 
footing of a composer, for Ranelagh and the Gardens. Bravo, hey boys, up 
we go!’ ‘The Doctor in Music here referred to is generally taken to be Dr. 
Samuel Arnold, the musical director at Covent Garden, then aged twenty- 
eight. Shortly after this encounter Chatterton was commissioned to 
write a two-act burletta to be set by Dr. Arnold ,and performed at the 
Marylebone Gardens later that summer. 

As its subject, he chose another of Jupiter’s amours (Maia instead of 
Alemena); and this made it possible for him to work quickly by using 
some of the existing material from his Amphitryon. In fact, out of the 
172 lines of Amphitryon extant, he took 37 more or less without change 
for The Revenge. Both librettist and composer seem to have made good 
progress, for by the end of June Chatterton could write to his friend, 
Thomas Cary: ‘I yesterday heard several airs of my burletta sung to 
the harpsichord, horns, flutes, bassoons, hautboys, violins, &c. and will 
venture to pronounce, from the excellence of the music, that it will take 
with the town.’ From this reference, one gathers that at least part of the 
music for The Revenge was definitely composed; and it is interesting to 
have a detailed description of its instrumentation. A few days later, 
Luffman Atterbury, the proprietor of Marylebone Gardens, purchased 
the copyright of the libretto from Chatterton for five guineas, as appears 
from the receipt in Chatterton’s handwriting dated 6 July 1770 at the 
back of the manuscript. The score, however, has not survived. Nor is 
there any record of The Revenge having been performed, either that summer 
or later, at Marylebone Gardens. From advertisements, it appears that a 
new burletta, The Magic Girdle, was announced for 10 July, but post- 
poned until 17 July. On 4 August two more burlettas were advertised 
as ‘being preparing’ for Mr. Bannister’s night (14 August) and Mr. 
Barthelemon’s night (21 August); but once again there were delays, and 
finally The Noble Pedlar was performed for the first time on 21 August 
(‘Mr. Barthelemon’s night’), and The Madman on 28 August (‘Mr. 
Bannister’s night’). But four nights previously Chatterton had died from 
poison. For what it is worth, however, the manuscript of The Revenge 
bears the names of Mr. Reinhold, Mr. Bannister, and Master Cheney as 
playing the parts of Jupiter, Bacchus, and Cupid respectively; and the 
text shows several marks, many in pencil, of having been cut and cor- 
rected—perhaps for performance. In view of the evidence that the work 
was commissioned and paid for, and the reference in Chatterton’s corre- 
spondence to the composition and rehearsal of the music, it is just possible 
it may have been given some time or other during the season, even though 
no record of it remains. But it must be remembered that an anonymous 
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writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1799 went so far as to state 
explicitly that it was never acted at the Marylebone Gardens. 

Although Amphitryon remains unpublished, the text of The Revenge 
is well known. It received separate publication in 1795 and since then 
has always been included in Chatterton’s collected poems. It is complete 
in itself and a thoroughly viable libretto. Though Arnold’s music is not 
extant, it would be comparatively simple for a modern musician to edit this 
burletta and provide it with a musical setting. Since nearly every comic 
opera in the second half of the eighteenth century drew its music from 
anonymous popular sources as well as contemporary composers, there 
would be every justification for the compilation of a pasticcio score for 
The Revenge; and only when this work of Chatterton’s has been restored 
to the stage where it rightly belongs will it be possible to make a fair and 
full assessment of his undoubted dramatic talents. 

Eric WALTER WHITE 


BLAKE’S COWPERIAN SKETCHES 


OnE of the problems Dr. G. E. Bentley, Jr., has encountered in his studies 
of the relationships between Blake and Hayley, Lady Hesketh, and John 
Johnson (‘Johnny of Norfolk’) (S.P., liii (1956), 60-74; R.E.S., N.S. vii 
(1956), 264-86—especially pp. 270-1), concerns the letter sent by Hayley 
to Lady Hesketh ‘about the end of February 1802’, which exists only in 
rough draft in the British Museum collection of their correspondence 
(Add. 30803 B, f. 3). The actual manuscript of the letter is now in the 
Harvard College Library (‘Autograph File’) and is dated 12 February 1802. 
What is of special interest is that the letter contains, on the second page, 
Blake’s pen-and-ink and aquamarine wash drawing (3}% 4} inches) of 
Hayley’s design for the proposed monument to Cowper at East Dereham. 
Flaxman’s original ‘elegantly simple design’ had not been ‘chastely simple 
Enough’ to suit Hayley’s fancy. So he told Lady Hesketh when he sent her 
this drawing with the design by Flaxman, which also remains with the 
Harvard manuscript. Copies of the Blake drawing were sent to John John- 
son and to Flaxman (letter to Johnson of 25 February 1802, where the 
Hayley—Blake design is described: S.P., liii, 66-67). 

Also in the Harvard College Library, in the Harry Elkins Widener Col- 
lection, is an original pencil sketch of Cowper, which was, it seems to me, 
accurately ascribed to Blake by Richard C. Jackson, F.S.A. (letter of 17 
June 1902, with the sketch). The drawing is laid in a copy of the first 
edition of Cowper’s Poems (1782) (see A. S. W. Rosenbach, A Catalogue of 
the Books and Manuscripts of Harry Elkins Widener (Philadelphia, 1918), i. 
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160). This sketch should be added to the other known portraits of Cowper 
by Blake: the engravings in Hayley, The Life, and Posthumous Writings, 
of Wiliam Cowper, Esqr. (Chichester, 1803); the miniature, after Romney, 
which is discussed in several of the letters printed in Dr. Bentley’s two 
articles (and reproduced in J. C. Bailey’s edition of Cowper’s Poems 
(London, 1905), p. 663; and in T. Wright, The Life of William Cowper, 
(London, 2nd edn. 1921), p. 336); and the portrait in tempera, nearly life- 
size, done for Hayley’s study at Felpham, and now in the Manchester Art 
Gallery (reproduced in Wright, p. 353). ; 
Ciartes RysKAMP 


THE FIELDS OF SLEEP 


THE first four strophes of Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode are dominated 
by an ominous sense of loss, which alternates with moments of forced 
jollity and of desperation. Three distinct arcs—from ‘vision’ to ‘loss’-— 
trace themselves: one in strophe I, one in strophe 1, one running through 
strophes 111 and Iv; and as these three movements advance the deliberately 
‘jolly’ element becomes more insistent, artificial, and ‘literary’. In the 
third strophe he announces that his ‘thought of grief’ has been relieved by 
‘A timely utterance’-—‘The Rainbow’ which stands as epigraph from 1815 
onward. Immediately these strong and brooding lines appear: 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, ... 


But this evidence of strength collapses back into the manner of the opening 
strophes, Wordsworth returns to his ‘grief’, and ends on the cry 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


The four crucial lines, so different from everything else around them in 
power, timbre, and evocativeness, rivet attention and demand reflection. 
The cataracts may be actual waterfalls, but their trumpetg are apocalyptic. 
The echoes may be actual echoes, but they are also the 


sounds that are 


The ghostly language of the ancient earth. 


In this context, and in view of the deep resonance of the whole passage, it 
is difficult to believe that the phrase ‘the fields of sleep’ stands for nothing 
4690.33 4 
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more than fields that have been asleep.' For one thing, Wordsworth wrote 
‘the fields of sleep’; for another, the preposition from strongly suggests 
origin rather than merely direction, and the binding force of the preposition 
of argues against the interpretation ‘fields asleep’ or ‘fields still sleeping’. 

Starting from the assumption that Wordsworth is a matter-of-fact poet, 
one recalls that the Ode was written at Dove Cottage. To my eye, expansive 
fields are not a prominent feature of that landscape. (The breeze blowing 
from green fields in the opening lines of The Prelude belongs to 1795 and 
Dorset.) But the prevailing winds are westerly (more or less deflected by 
the valleys), and they blow off the Atlantic. Can it be that—for a first 
approximation—the ‘fields of sleep’ are the North Atlantic? At least, 
when the light has come to England, the Atlantic—or part of it—is still 
in darkness: and did not Coleridge, remembering this, emend Sir Thomas 
Browne’s words “The huntsmen are up in America’ to the more accurate 
and not less rich form, “The huntsmen are up in Arabia’? It is easy to 
forget that in the Lakes the sea often makes its presence felt, to eye and ear 
and nose; and later in the Ode (though, I think, also with a recollection of 
Somerset) Wordsworth wrote 


Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 


This connexion between the sea and some Paradisal origin or sustenance 
for man is important. The lines from “The World is too much with us’ in 
which Mr. Nowell-Smith finds a connexion between wind, flowers, and 
sleep are immediately preceded by the words, “This Sea that bares her 
bosom to the moon’; and it is likely that the ocean imagery of the sonnet 
and that of the Ode have a common source. 

I wish to suggest that in Wordsworth’s mind the phrase ‘the fields of 
sleep’ does not belong to the wind-flower-sleep nexus, but is linked with 
the sea, the word fields, and the notion of a lost Paradise. Sea-imagery 
of any sort is rather unusual in Wordsworth’s poetry. Writing, for example, 
in The Prelude (1805), xi. 376-89, about his delight in storm and ‘all the 
business of the elements’, he makes a list of ‘All these . . . spectacles and 
sounds to which / I often would repair and thence would drink’, but the 
sea is not mentioned; and this is a characteristic omission. But some of his 
references to the sea—when they are not directly to do with Coleridge— 
show that the word fields in the Ode may well have implications other than 
pastoral. 


’ As Mr. Nowell-Smith suggests in 7.L.S., 17 September 1954. 
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(a) Prospectus to The Excursion (Poetical Works, ed. de Selincourt and 
Darbishire, v. 4): 
Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was? 


The earliest version of this passage (MS. 1, c. 1798) runs: 


Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, blessed island[s] in the deep 
Of choice seclusion, .. . 


MS. 2, intermediate between MS. 1 and the received version, reads: 


... groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields, islands like those 
In the deep Ocean, ... 


Between MS. 1 and MS. 2 has intervened (as Miss Jean Robertson has 
pointed out to me) a recollection of Paradise Lost, 111. 568-70: 


Like those Hesperian gardens fam’d of old, 
Fortunate Fields, and Groves and flowrie Vales, 
Thrice happy Iles. 


Wordsworth’s phrase ‘like those of old’ in his final version makes the parallel 
with Milton even clearer than it was in MS. 2. Yet the final version while 
taking over the elision Fortunate [Islands / Elysian] Fields, rejects the 
dominant garden-paradise colour of Milton’s lines and holds to the original 
connexion of islands ‘in the deep’, ‘In the deep Ocean’, ‘in the Atlantic 
Main’. One is tempted to wonder whether Wordsworth remembered seeing 
in Coleridge’s copy of Pomponius Mela De Orbis Situ, 1595, the map 
FORTVNATARVM INSVLARVM DVAE embellished with fishes, sea-monsters, 
ships, and mermen (facing p. 364).! In any case, in a later passage of verse 
where the garden-paradise emphasis is strong, Wordsworth chooses to 
write ‘Fortunate Isles’, as though the sea-setting were essential to his image 
of paradise. 
(6) A Tuft of Primroses, 1808 (Poetical Works, v. 356): 

‘Come Nazianzen to these fortunate Isles, 

This blest Arcadia, to these purer fields 

Than those which Pagan superstition feigned 


’ In the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Wordsworth’s copy of Pomponius 
Mela [?1646] is preserved. It bears the signatures of both Wordsworth and Coleridge, but 
the copy is extremely imperfect and contained no maps. 
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For mansions of the happy dead—O come 
To this Enduring Paradise, these walks 
Of Contemplation, piety and love, 
Coverts serene of bless’d mortality.’ 


(c) The Prelude (1805), v. 619-29. This most important passage, how- 
ever, makes no reference to the sea. 


Visionary Power 
Attends upon the motions of the winds 
Embodied in the mystery of words. 
There darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things do work their changes there, 
As in a mansion like their proper home; 
Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine; 
And through the turnings intricate of Verse, 
Present themselves as objects recognis’d, 
In flashes, and with a glory scarce their own. 


The syntax of this passage is not immediately clear; but I take the lines to 
mean something of this sort. Visionary Power (? the Power of Vision, 
Imagination) waits upon the ‘motions of the winds’ (? both the winds of 
inspiration and, for Wordsworth, actual winds), which move about seeking 
a body in the mystery of words. In darkness the mysteries of association 
and the fusings and refashionings of memory occur, and through the 
intricate turnings of Verse these ‘images’ present themselves as ‘recognised 
objects’ but with a new brilliance—‘a glory scarce their own’. The ‘fields 
of sleep’, when considered in the light of this passage, could be taken to be 
that sphere of memory and association, largely subconscious, over which the 
wings of inspiration blow to bring poetic vitality. In the first four strophes 
of the Ode, Wordsworth is lamenting the loss of imagination; but as soon 
as he claims to be imaginatively ‘strong again’, he announces that “The 
winds come to me from the fields of sleep’. And at the end of the fourth 
strophe he says that the ‘visionary gleam’, ‘the glory and the dream’, have 
vanished; and this is tke ‘glory scarce their own’ that is cast over ‘recognised 
objects’ by the ‘Visionary Power’. 

The actual westerly wind, then, blows off the Atlantic (still dark to the 
westward and so associated with sleep). The Atlantic recalls the groves 
Elysian and the Fortunate Fields, ‘these purer fields’ of the Fortunate 
Isles, and the ‘Utopia, subterraneous Fields’, the lost Atlantis (Prelude 
[1805], x. 724). In the Prospectus to The Excursion—an early poem— 
Wordsworth wishes to think of Paradise, the Fortunate Fields, as accessible 
in the present rather than ‘a history of departed things or a mere fiction 
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of what never was’. In strophe 1x of the Ode (written in 1804) the sea 
appears as a metaphor of the paradisal pre-existence now stated to be acces- 
sible (quoted above). But the phrase ‘the fields of sleep’, written two years 
earlier on the theme of his loss of fructifying contact with the phenomenal 
world, is illuminated by the passage in The Prelude in which he sketches 
out the pattern of poetic vitality, the well-spring of which is subconscious 
memory (sleep). In the juvenile Jdylliium he had written: ‘In the calm 
Ocean of my mind / some new-created image rose’ (P.W., i. 264). For 
the breeze as inspiration there is striking evidence in the 1805 Prelude 
(i. I-5, 41-54, var. 577-93). In the Ode the breeze has achieved the com- 
pelling force of winds; the ‘calm Ocean of my mind’ has deepened into 


the enriched and condensed image of ‘the fields of sleep’. 
GEORGE WHALLEY 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Sir, 

In R.E.S., N.S. vii (1956), 424-7, you print a communication by Pro- 
fessor J. A. K. Thomson in which he argues that Shakespeare was ‘defi- 
cient in classical scholarship’. I do not wish to discuss the question on the 
basis that Professor Thomson has chosen. Rather I should like to point 
out a piece of evidence about Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin that no 
scholar has yet offered for serious consideration. 

There is in the Folger Library at Washington a copy of W. Lambarde’s 
APXAIONOMIA, sive de priscis anglorum legibus libri . . ., published in 
1564. The book is written in Latin. The body of the volume gives the 
Anglo-Saxon laws on one page, on the page opposite a Latin translation. 

The title-page bears a signature which reads, as nearly as it can be 
deciphered, W Shakspere. It has been fully described by J. Q. Adams in 
The Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library ...A Report on Progress 1931- 
1941, pp. 30-32, also in an article ‘A New Signature of Shakespeare’s’ in 
the Bulletin of the ohn Rvlands Library, xxvii (1943), 256-9. Dr. Adams 
says the experts of the U.S. Archives submitted the signature to ‘the most 
exhaustive tests’ and they found no evidence that the signature was not 
contemporary with the poet. In addition a comparison of the individual 
letters with those of Shakespeare’s acknowledged signatures led the 
investigators to believe that the signature in Lambarde’s book was in all 
likelihood from the same hand. Dr. Giles E. Dawson has also treated the 
signature in a lecture ‘Authenticity and Attribution of Written Matter’ 
in the English Institute Annual for 1942 (New York, 1943), pp. 96—100, 
photographs between pages 88 and 89. Dr. Dawson is convinced that the 
signature is not a forgery. 

The importance of the book is enormous. That Shakespeare possessed 
a book written in a difficult style, in a vocabulary not covered by what 
schoolboys learn, on an abstruse subject, indicates that he had a firmer 
knowledge of Latin and a wider reading than scholars usually give him 
credit for. Of course anybody who does not like to subscribe to this 
conclusion can still go ahead and demonstrate that in spite of the report 
issued by the U.S. Archives the signature is most likely to be a forgery. 

Any scholar who desires to pursue the subject will not be encumbered 
by much ‘literature’. There is an enigmatic passage in the first report 
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that Dr. Adams wrote on the book: ‘Shakespeare is thought to have been 
familiar with Lambarde’s Eirenarcha, and Queen Elizabeth is known to 
have conversed with Lambarde on one occasion about the dramatist’s 
Richard II and its performance in connection with the Essex rebellion. 
That the two men of letters in the small world of literary London knew 
each other is hardly to be doubted, and that the poet was interested, as 
was Ben Jonson, in Anglo-Saxon seems highly likely.’ (Folger Library, 
. 32.) 

° I have not been able to discover the evidence for the statement that 
Shakespeare ‘is thought to have been familiar with Lambarde’s Ezre- 
narcha’. It has been suggested to me that Dr. Adams may have had Much 
Ado or Lear in mind. Obviously if it could be shown that Shakespeare 
knew the Eirenarcha, that would immensely strengthen the case of those 
who believe he owned a copy of the Archaionomia. 

T. W. Baldwin in discussing Shakespeare’s learning points out that a 
number of books from Ben Jonson’s library have come down to us. He 
goes on: ‘We have no absolutely conclusive external proof, so far as I 
know, that [Shakespeare] ever owned a book of any kind’. In a note he 
adds: “The British Museum Montaigne was probably his. The Bodleian 
Ovid has probably the next best claim, but is exceedingly doubtful. ‘The 
Folger Archaionomia has just proffered a respectable claim to attention. 
But after that the dark.’ (William Shakespeare’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke (Urbana, 1944), ii. 666). 

It is my contention that the exhaustive tests which Dr. Adams caused 
to be conducted have provided us with ‘absolutely conclusive external 
proof’ that Shakespeare possessed at least one book—the Archaionomia— 
and that a man who owned this book had wide intellectual interests ranging 
far beyond what the theatre demanded of him and that his ‘Latine’ was not 
‘small’, HEREWARD 'T’. PRICE 
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The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle. Edited from Gonville and Caius 
College MS. 234/120 by R. M. Witson. With an introduction by N. R. 
Ker. Pp. xiv+88 (Early English Text Society 229). London: Oxford 
University Press for the Society, 1954. 25s. net. 


Pursuing the publication of the different texts of the Ancrene Riwle, the 
E.E.T.S. have added to their series the Caius version, ‘datable probably in the 
second half of the thirteenth century or possibly a little earlier’. The editor is 
Professor R. M. Wilson, and Mr. N. R. Ker has contributed a valuable intro- 
duction, in which palaeographical features of this interesting manuscript are 
raised and discussed, as, for instance, the curious shape of a tailed r and the 
seven values of the ligature ct. The present edition follows the principles of 
editing on which the E.E.T.S. have decided for this series, and which have been 
described and explained in a Prefatory Note published with each text. Their 
purpose is apparently to supply editions as close as possible to the manuscripts, 
in fact printed facsimiles. This is obviously a fallacy. A print cannot replace a 
writ. It cannot reproduce (as a facsimile does) the shapes of letters, accents, 
suspensions, contractions, ligatures, &c. Even if the editor’s intention is, as the 
Society’s principles require, to reproduce the manuscript as it stands without 
emendation, there are immediately exceptions to the rule. Thus we are informed, 
for instance, that ‘contractions are normally expanded without italics; but p (for 
pet or pat) and 7, etc. (for ‘‘and” or “‘ant’’) are left unexpanded’. Yet some early 
ME. manuscripts use elaborate forms of the ampersand, which have led editors 
to misreadings, as Ler in The Owl and the Nightingale, 1528, described by 
Grattan as ‘& shaped like an / with a flourish’ and printed & in the text. More- 
over, some use the same abbreviation / for pat/pan/pbar, for instance in the 
Cotton version of O. & N. If pan or par is expanded without italics, how shall 
we recapture the actual reading of the manuscript? The editor’s choice is 
imposed upon us. But it does not necessarily express the scribe’s intention or 
the author’s. Even when these words are written in full, editors are apt to make 
the wrong guess; for instance, in the extract from O. © N. printed by Dickins 
and Wilson! we read (1. 95) ‘par lond nis god, ne hit nis este’. Yet both C and 
J read pat, which makes better sense and is further supported by the repetition 
of pat lond four lines below. The mistake obviously arose through the combined 
influence of par written above, and the easy confusion of ¢ and 7 in early ME. 
manuscripts. And here lies one of the weakest points of an edition like this. 
It cannot reproduce the shapes of the letters; it cannot replace photostats. 
Unfortunately I have had no access to MS. Caius. Yet the collation of the 
printed text with the facsimile of p. 123 given at the beginning of the edition 
reveals scribal habits which cannot be expressed in print, such as that variety 
of ligature where a single stroke serves equally as part of both letters. This 


' Early Middle English Texts (Cambridge, 1951), p. 54. 
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occurs in to (frachliche) 3. Now this is important, for it helps not infrequently 
in solving cruces or in understanding corrupt words.! A clumsy ligature ¢/ can 
easily be misread ff, as in aposfle 29/18 for apostle. But one may wonder at the 
utility of printing such forms in the text. It increases the difficulties, the more 
so as we miss daggers before corrupt forms or deficient spellings. On the other 
hand the second e in feden 7 is said to be ‘smudged and repeated above’.2 In 
fact the facsimile reveals that it is expuncted, and should have been so printed, 
according to the principles stated in the Prefatory Note. Moreover, it is not 
‘smudged’, but the result of an emendation. The scribe began to write d (a 
case of dittography), realized his mistake, and emended it to e. The result 
apparently did not please him. He expuncted e, and wrote e above.? Pursuing 
our collation with the facsimile of p. 123 we note with pleasure that the hyphens 
used in the manuscript (usually at line ends as in sheort-liche 5, pit-nesse 19) 
are reproduced in the text: an important point in the apparatus, which has 
generally been overlooked by modern editors, in spite of the fact that, as I 
have said elsewhere, hyphens were used ‘to indicate connexion and as such are 
important for the understanding of the way scribes treated compounds’.? Yet 
much of their importance is lessened by the inconsistency with which compounds 
are printed in the text. Thus Mr. Wilson prints pel itoge 9, but pelitogene 12, 
galnesse 8, whereas the facsimile reads pel itoge, pel itogene, gal nesse. Yet he 
does not hesitate to print galness e 59/33 because ‘a space between s and e is due 
to tear’. This overscrupulous desire for accuracy leads him to print in the text 
simten 19/25, a ghost-word, for smiten, the word required by sense, and repeated 
twice three lines below, because the tick on the 7 happened to land on the first 
minim.* Such accuracy would have been justified if the place of the accent had 
provided another plausible reading as, say ani/ain. But here the scribal inten- 
tion was plain, as obvious as in petnesses 5/6, so printed in the text, in spite of 
the fact that ‘the third s [is] partially erased’.5 It would have been more to the 
point to add in the note that initial s was missing and emend the nonsensical 
petnesse to the expected spetnesse, which is in fact the reading of A and N. 

I am not going to prolong the list of such mistakes. This may sound petti- 
foggery. But it is a protest against pettifoggery and against the way editors treat 
both scribes and texts. In spite of their laudable desire to be accurate and to 
reproduce the manuscripts as they stand, their editions are not reliable, and the 


™ See ‘On Middle English Textual Criticism’, in Etudes anglaises, vii (1954), 6-21, 
esp. 18. The emendation in G.G.K. 1281, ahj to as hym, is supported by Pearl 1058, 
a pat, obviously for as at. 

2 In a great many of the palaeographical notes a letter is said to be ‘smudged and 
repeated above’, without any explanation. 

3 ‘The Editing of Middle English Texts’, in English Studies Today (Oxford, 1951), 
p. 81. 

* Ibid., p. 83. 

5 Miss Day, in her valuable edition of the Nero version of the Ancrene Riwle (E.E.T.S. 
225) made the same mistake: she printed for instance religiune 5/31, although she remarked 
in a footnote ‘final e erased’; in fact religiun, the A reading, is the form we expect. Why 
should we credit a scribe with a mistake he redressed? What should we say to a printer 
if he did not pay attention to the corrections we bring to our proofs? 
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need of facsimiles is constantly felt. By way of conclusion I should like to 
emphasize once more two points to which I drew the attention of editors of 
Middle English texts some years ago: 


(a) the waste of time, paper, and patience involved in the making of so-called 
diplomatic texts. It is the function of photostats to replace so-called diplomatic 
texts and collations. And it is to be hoped that in the future university libraries 
will possess facsimiles of manuscripts of all the texts recognized to be most 
important for the linguist, the historian, and the palaeographer. These should 
be provided with a collation of the manuscript. If for some reason you cannot 
publish a facsimile edition, but must edit a text, provide your edition with 
numerous facsimiles; 

(6) when you do edit a text for the use of others whose interest is less in 
pen-strokes than in texts, treat the scribes as you treat a friend, when you read 
his letters or prepare them for publication. You cannot deliberately ignore both 
scribal intention and pen-habits.' S. R. T. O, D’ARDENNE 


A Litil Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins by Richard Lavynham, O. Carm. 
Edited by J. P. W. M. vaAN ZuTPHEN. Pp. c+134. Rome::Institutum Car- 
melitanum, 1956. 

Dr. van Zutphen has edited for the first time this Little Treatise, basing his 
text, out of the fourteen manuscripts which he has found (which include one, 
a late medieval East Anglian ‘book of contemplations’ on permanent loan to the 
museum at St. Peter Hungate, Norwich, apparently now described for the first 
time), upon Harley 211, a mid-fifteenth-century compilation of Carmelite pro- 
venance. This lends probability to the ascription of the treatise, though in this 
manuscript alone, to Richard Lavynham; but what little is known about him 
does not suggest that he was a figure of any distinction. The editor, in his 
Appendix II, has usefully gathered together the names of the various works 
ascribed to him by Bale and others, and shows where twenty-five of these sixty- 
nine titles are still to be found, many of them in Sloane 3899. This treatise does 
not figure in any of the old bibliographies, nor does it tell us much about its 
author. As the editor points out, it belongs to that category of theological dis- 
courses which owe much of their style and matter to sermons, and which them- 
selves may be used again as sermons (the recently published Ancrene Riwle 
text in Royal § C. 1 is just such a sermon-from-treatise). 

Lavynham seems to have been writing chiefly for the benefit of priests occupied 
in pastoral duties, as is shown by his preoccupation with canon law and his care 
to document his work with references to the principal decretal collections. It 
is therefore significant that it should have been composed in English; although 
its inclusion in several manuscript anthologies of chiefly popular devotional 
items may also point to the growth, several times recently alluded to, of know- 
ledge and concern among the laity about canon law. This is perhaps the chief 
interest of the similarities, shown by the editor, between his treatise and Jacob's 


1 English Studies Today, p. 83. 
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Well. It is, however, a pity that no effort has been made to discover what 
Lavynham’s immediate sources were: we are not told which is more probable, 
that he went direct to the decretals or that he used one of the many available 
compilations. Had this edition not already been at press when Fr. Leonard 
Boyle’s descriptions of the English canonists were appearing, in his article, “The 
“Oculus Sacerdotis” and some other works of William of Pagula’ (Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., 1955) and in Mr. Pantin’s The English Church in the Fourteenth 
Century, Dr. van Zutphen might have been moved to delay publication while he 
searched for such a source. 

In several other respects, this book shows marks of haste, and lack of con- 
sideration of both linguistic and literary matters. Some of the editor’s descrip- 
tions of phonetic changes are slapdash and confusing: to write of wol as ‘a 
rounding of 7 under the influence of w’ (Ixx), and to begin a description of 
beholde, boldnesse, &c., with “OE. éa (Anglian 4)’ (Ixxii) is much less than satis- 
factory. The editor is naturally at pains to show what this new text adds to our 
knowledge of later Middle English: there are compounds curyowshed and 
scham(e)leshed (which may be evidence as much of the author’s lack of dexterity 
in translation and of his refuge in nonce-forms as of the continuing vitality of 
-head), a form afornhande, a use of crustyng (though it seems to mean rather 
‘crunching, gnawing upon’ than the sense ‘delicacies’ ascribed to it), and several 
other occurrences not recorded in O.E.D. But he is over-zealous in his search 
for such novelties. The meaning of his abusyon is more than adequately indicated 
in O.E.D., especially in the quotation under 4 from The Monk of Evesham; 
berynge abowte is merely a figurative use, ‘carrying tales’, of a well-recorded 
literal application (Bear, v.' 1. 3. a); ensayling, not in O.E.D., is in M.E.D., and 
ereyne, not in the E volume of M.E.D., is cross-referenced in O.E.D., where 
e-forms are given from Promptorium Parvulorum and Capgrave; and although 
he is right in saying that O.E.D. does not record his author’s use of pryuyth to 
translate macerat, the context, English and Latin, permits his suggested meaning 
‘weakens’ but clearly rules out ‘emaciates’. He is hypercritical in implying that 
O.E.D. might have discovered elsewhere the meanings which he ascribes to 
mateer and naturel seekness: in either case, the English author is following his 
Latin source in seeking to veil in deliberately vague periphrasis his exact and 
isdelicate meaning. Pankyng seems in this text to be used to mean gratulatio, 
‘praise, admiration’. 

At times, too, the editor’s knowledge of the sources he draws on is not precise, 
his exposition of them not clear. His attempt to explain medieval confusion of 
the ‘capital’ and ‘mortal’ sins has left the present writer in Egyptian darkness. 
His quotation on p. x from an English version of the Horologium Sapientiae 
cannot be used as evidence of peculiarly English conditions, because it is found 
in Suso’s Latin, and Suso is merely echoing what Augustine of Hippo had written 
about the superabundance of pagan philosophic treatises. It is wise to reject, 
as the editor does on p. xxxii, the statement that Lavynham published in Oxford 
and London ‘determinationes ... pro revelationibus S. Brigittae’ as evidence 
that he survived her first canonization in 1391: her supporters had endowed her 
with the attributes and titles of sanctity soon after her death in 1373; but the 
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phrase pro revelationibus probably indicates that Lavynham made propaganda 
on her behalf while her reputation was still the subject of debate in England, 
where, after the outbreak of the Great Schism, she seems to have gained general 
credence as a powerful advocate of the Roman Pope and supporter of English 
political claims against France. The editor identifies Gregory’s letter to Augus- 
tine of Canterbury in the Historia Ecclesiastica and in the Corpus Iuris Canonici; 
but he should have gone on to say that we now must acknowledge what Bede did 
not know but Boniface suspected, that the letter is a forgery. 

In general, this work displays a fault increasingly common, in trying to do too 
much, in invading too many fields in which its author is not and should not be 
expected to be expert. Since it has grown out of a Ph.D. thesis, produced and 
published under supervision, this fault is presumably not to be attributed only 
to him. But the first requirement of a critical edition, that it should carefully 
and accurately report all the manuscripts which it has used, so that other 
readers may employ it with confidence, seems to have been fulfilled exceptionally 
well. Eric COLLEDGE 


Complaint and Satire in Early English Literature. By JoHN Peter. Pp. 
x+324. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 45s. net. 

Professor Peter’s purpose is historical and analytical: ‘to discuss the nature 
and quality of early English Satire, to trace in broad terms its development 
during the Middle Ages and on into the Jacobean period, and to determine some 
of the more important influences exerted by Satire on the Drama’. In his intro- 
ductory chapter he elaborates the convenient distinction between Satire—gene- 
rally concrete, personal in attitude, specific in its targets, ranging from the 
intemperateness of a Juvenal to the ‘tolerant mockery’ of a Chaucer, producing 
a reaction of ‘enjoyment’ in the reader, and Complaint—‘conceptual, and often 
allegorical’, impersonal and general, reprobative and earnest. He is nevertheless 
aware of the dangers of generalization; personal attacks and ‘flytings’ ‘shade off 
into Satire proper, Satire shades off into Complaint, Complaint into Homily’. 

Mr. Peter begins his survey with the dilemma of Jerome, the conflict between 
the Roman satiric legacy of ‘sanative castigation’ and the Christian principle of 
‘sufferance and restraint’; he describes the declining prestige of classical poetry 
and the increasing influence of the Old Testament on Christian reprobative 
writing, with an illuminating analysis of the complaint manner in Bernard of 
Cluny’s De Contemptu Mundi. His chapters on complaint in England are a 
useful survey of a wide and almost unmapped area. He is particularly good on 
the attitudes of the moralists to ‘femininitee’, and on the busy traffic in theme 
and tone between homily and diatribe and moralizing in verse. But his sense of 
proportion is weak: in discussing original sin' he is laboriously obvious, and his 
anthology of complaint is too heavily laden.. He exaggerates the rigorousness 
of early English moralists, roused by ‘a recurrence of pagan and imputably pagan 
iniquities . . . to a higher and higher pitch of censoriousness until a stubborn 
tradition of reproof had become established’; reproof, often intensified to 
anathema, is a general characteristic of Judaic and Christian homily, and Mr. 
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Peter himself recognizes the debt of English to Latin and French traditions of 
complaint. It is disconcerting to find him describing Piers Plowman as ‘a rather 
special kind of complaint’. The modern student of Langland will accept this 
description only if ‘complaint’ is given a sophisticated meaning far removed 
from the context of ‘nagging’, of pulpit ‘fire’ and poetical ‘sniping’. In Mr. 
Peter’s sense, ‘complaint’ is only one strand in Langland’s weave. 

In tracing the growth of complaint in a climate of moral earnestness, Mr. 
Peter gives too crude and restricted an impression of medieval satiric writing. 
He seems aware that the satiric temper is latent in human personality, and that 
formal satire is only the most direct and sustained manifestation of that temper 
in literature; but in his preoccupation with complaint he almost overlooks the 
delight of the medieval preacher in caricature and ridicule, the element of 
comedy in moralizing, and the juxtaposition of reproof, instruction, and sheer 
farce in early drama. (Lindsay’s Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits deserves, in a 
thesis such as this, more than passing reference as a ‘Morality’.) Mr. Peter 
ignores the literature of parody, with the critical view of religious and literary 
attitudes and the sensitiveness to art forms which underlie it. He merely glances 
at the ‘flyting’, as a poetic habit ‘violent though apparently not necessarily 
inimical’, But the writing of personal ‘libels’ of artistic if not moral intensity 
complicates the account of medieval satire given by Mr. Peter, and in Dunbar’s 
prologue there is a suggestive variant of the classical pose, difficile est saturam 
non scribere: 

Flyting to use richt gritly I eschame, 
For it is nowthir wynning nor rewaird 


Yit mycht thay be sa bald, in thair bakbytting 
To gar me ryme and rais the feynd with flytting. ... 


Mr. Peter has traced the development of the dominant kind in medieval satire 
with learning and care. He has not realized his other intention of discussing 
the nature and quality of that satire. 


The later chapters of the book are divided between general surveys of satire 
and satirical drama in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and closer 
examination of Marston’s poems and plays and the work of Tourneur, with a 
short concluding discussion of the influence of satire on the diction and tone of 
other contemporary poetic forms. Mr. Peter’s general account of sixteenth- 
century satire, with its emphasis on the decline of ‘complaint’ and the increasing 
importance of classical models, is hardly adequate to the complexity of his 
subject. Satire, and especially satirical drama, are more closely related to the 
forms of social life than any other poetic mode; the changing social and economic 
relations of this period have been very fully documented, and can hardly be 
reduced to the simplicity of Mr. Peter’s formula. ‘Society ... had been steadily 
evolving towards mercantilism on the one hand and humanism on the other, 
and with this tendency Complaint was gradually becoming obsolete.’ The 
implication, it is quite clear from his earlier definition of complaint, is that the 
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moral and social doctrines on which medieval moralizing verse had been based 
were ceasing to have relevance in the later sixteenth century. This thesis is 
supported by three sentences from Whitehead and a few complaining extracts 
from contemporary sermons. Surely no amount of generalization about ‘general 
drift’ can obscure the tenacity of these traditional teachings among the people 
in general and the educated classes in particular. The great majority of Eliza- 
bethan authors were socially and ethically conservative, especially those who 
had been university-educated, and the dislike of the commercial middle-class 
and its growing acquisitiveness which one encounters throughout the literature 
of the period indicates how far out of sympathy with the ‘general drift’ were 
many educated men of the time. The Parnassus plays are full of essentially 
traditional complaints given, it seems, a new urgency by the nature of the society 
in which the graduate has to make his way; Hall has a number of satires in the 
same vein. Professor L. C. Knights suggested some years ago that ‘Jacobean 
melancholy’ may have arisen, in part at least, out of the frustration of superfluous 
graduates, and it is arguable that the increasing popularity of the satiric mode 
around 1600 had a similar origin. 

Be that as it may, such considerations naturally arise out of even a cursory 
reading of Mr. Peter’s subject-matter, and estimates of the relative influence of 
Juvenal and Martial, though relevant, should surely not crowd them out entirely. 
Similar limitations arise from the almost complete neglect of prose literature; 
one would have been glad, for instance, of some discussion of the effect on the 
tone of satirical writing of the lively religious controversies of the century. It 
is fair to say that the Reformation comes and goes with hardly a nod of recogni- 
tion from Mr. Peter. 

The individual author who is most nearly at the centre of Mr. Peter’s field of 
interest is Marston, a notoriously intractable figure. Our difficulty arises to some 
extent from lack of information about Marston himseif, and on this point Mr. 
Peter has nothing new to offer except a great deal of conjecture in this vein: 
‘It was indeed unfortunate for Marston that Shakespeare should have been so 
talented, for his capacity to see his own plays as egregiously polished was 
necessarily limited by his awareness of this talent, and of Jonson’s also.’ Again: 
‘I suspect that Marston—and Guilpin too, at Gray’s Inn—were more fascinated 
(by Donne) than they cared to admit.’ We have, in fact, no evidence about 
Marston’s attitude to Shakespeare except as a source for plagiarism, and Mr. 
Peter himself admits that there is no evidence to show whether Marston had 
read Donne at the time he is referring to; possibilities of this kind may be 
admitted, but hardly as a basis for the hypotheses here erected upon them. 

In dealing with Marston’s poems and plays Mr. Peter keeps his feet a little 
more firmly on the ground, and his critical comments on individual works are 
usually just; his view that Antonio and Mellida was planned as a revenge tragedy 
and got out of hand deserves consideration, though the evidence he adduces is 
not sufficiently convincing in itself. When, however, he tries to draw together 
the threads and give a coherent account of Marston’s whole corpus he is by no 
means so successful. He argues, plausibly, that Juvenalian satire is inadequate 
as dramatic material, but it is not easy to follow him in attributing dramatic 
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failure to the unresolved contradictions of Marston’s attitude to satire, and he 
assumes in his author a higher degree of moral and artistic consciousness than 
most readers of Marston will be able to grant him. A much simpler explanation 
of Marston’s comparative failure would be his lack of dramatic imagination; it is 
speeches rather than scenes that one remembers, and it is symptomatic that some 
of his most striking lines occur in the ridiculous Erichtho episode of Sophonisba. 

Mr. Peter is not the first critic who has failed to give an account of Marston 
which is at the same time coherent, plausible, and interesting. Such an account 
remains to be written. However, the acuteness and common sense of many of 
Mr. Peter’s particular judgements contrast favourably with the views of most of 
his predecessors on this subject, of whom he has some telling criticisms to make. 
It may be regretted that, in spite of his obvious differences with many of the 
theories of Professor O. J. Campbell, he never gets to grips with the latter’s 
postulation (which has been very influential) of a genre of ‘comicall satyre’. 

On Tourneur Mr. Peter offers a well-argued case against the predominant 
(essentially romantic) view of the two tragedies. He maintains that, far from 
depicting ‘a universe denuded of spiritual significance’, they embody highly 
traditional moral attitudes, and are closely related in form and content to earlier 
moralities and ‘complaint’. His argument leans perhaps a little too heavily on 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, but with this reservation the chapter remains a valuable 
corrective to the established point of view. 

Mr. Peter’s final chapter, a brief examination of the possible effects of satire 
on other poetic modes, suggests that the tradition of moralizing, reproof, and 
satire in English poetry contributed an element of realism in tone, diction, and 
imagery to the ‘line of wit’ of the seventeenth century. This chapter typifies the 
main weakness of his book as a whole, its lack of proportion; interesting questions 
are raised and dealt with in far less space than they deserve, while elsewhere 
matters of dubious importance or outstanding obviousness are considered at 
great length and with voluminous illustration. Hence, in spite of its usefulness 
as a study of a relatively neglected aspect of literature, this book leaves one with 


a sense of opportunities missed. James KINSLEY 
S. W. Dawson 


Classical Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dictionaries. By De Witt T. 
STaRNEs and E. W. Tavpert. Pp. x-+-518. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955; London: Cumberlege, 1956. $7.50; 60s. net. 


When Schoenfeld, Delaruelle, and W. F. Smith shattered Rabelais’s reputation 
for omniscience by revealing that his references to classical authors could be 
found in Erasmus and Budé, they opened a new and popular field for research. 
The idea that the poetry of the Renaissance might have had deep roots in the 
apparatus of Humanist learning has fascinated scholars. Rea’s edition of Volpone 
(1919), Schoell’s study of Chapman’s sources (1926), and T. W. Baldwin’s 
monumental William Shakespere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (1944) spring 
to mind as obvious examples of the interest it has aroused; and now Professors 
Starnes and Talbert have taken their place in the tradition with a volume which 
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is wider in its scope than any of its predecessors. They discuss Pettie, Gascoigne, 
Grange, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, ‘Thomas Heywood, and Milton, and try 
to assess what each of these authors owes to the Humanist epitomizing of ancient 
mythology. The dictionaries of Calepine, Cooper, and Robert and Charles 
Estienne are their main sources for this epitomized material; but they are pre- 
pared on occasion to glance at Boccaccio, Comes, Gyraldus, or Ripa. They cite 
in full hundreds of parallel passages so as to show verbal and factual similarities, 
They provide comprehensive notes. There is an appendix on Sandys’s transla- 
tion of Ovid and another on Ross, the author of the Mystagogus Poeticus. Both 
are excellent. 

In some of the parallel passages (these on p. 35 from Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
and Cooper’s Thesaurus will serve as an example) the verbal or factual resem- 
blances are unmistakable; and the reader can have little doubt that the poet had 
the dictionary in front of him when he wrote. In others, the resemblances are 
still evident. What is echoed, however, is not the dictionary entry itself but a 
classical quotation from it. The lines about Bacchus from Spenser’s ‘October’ 
(ll. 103-8) have only one element in common with the corresponding entry in 
Charles Estienne, namely the phrase ‘lavish cups’, and that recalls not Estienne’s 
own words but the ‘fecundi calices’ of Horace (Epist., 1. v. 19) which Estienne 
happened to quote, and which Spenser could have known at first hand. Finally, 
we have a large number of cases where the resemblances are of a more general 
kind, Thus we are given the parallel: 


But beauty, like the fair Hesperian Tree Hesperides appellatae sunt Hesperi 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard fratris Atlantis filiae . . . quas poetae 
Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye, fabulantur habuisse hortos nemore 
To save her blossoms and defend her fruit.... aurifero pretiosos, a dracone pervigili 


(Comus, 393-6) servatos. (C. Estienne, Dictionarium.) 


But here the essential facts—the existence of the dragon and the golden fruit— 
could have been found in other sources as easily as in Estienne. 

Starnes and Talbert do not analyse the validity of their evidence and conse- 
quently fail to distinguish between these different degrees of resemblance with 
their different implications. They do not, it is true, draw unjustifiable conclu- 
sions from doubtful cases and even state explicitly that we cannot be certain 
that Renaissance writers consulted their dictionaries for common quotations 
and well-known legends. But the very fact that these dictionaries are mentioned, 
in cases where the evidence for their use is slight, seems to give them more 
prominence than they deserve. And what are we to make of passages where 
obvious alternative sources are left unmentioned? Milton’s description of 
Bellerophon falling into the Aleian plain (Paradise Lost, vii. 19) and his ‘caese 
puer genetricis alvo’ (‘On the Death of the Vice-Chancellor’, 28), which are 
represented as indications of his consulting the dictionaries, could both have 
been explained by his having read Hyginus (Fabulae, lvii and ccii), while Jonson’s 
‘wise’ Prometheus appears in conjunction with the theft of fire not only in 
Charles Estienne, but also in one of the Emblems of Alciati which Starnes actually 
cites (p. 121) in another context; and Alciati’s Emblems was a seventeenth- 
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century schoolbook. It is hard to escape the impression that the role of the 
dictionaries is systematically over-emphasized. 

We are told, however, that the parallel passages are important even where 
they offer no sure evidence that the poet used the reference work in question 
as a source. Spenser and Jonson were good enough scholars to know the 
commoner Latin poets so that they could dispense with the dictionaries. But 
their readers would know only those quotations and facts which the dictionaries 
mentioned. Therefore all similarities between the dictionaries and works of 
literature are worth noting because they prove that an educated man of the time 
would have understood what the writers had in mind. Now this may well have 
been true in the case of Cooper. But the work which Starnes and Talbert cite 
most frequently is the Dictionarium of Charles Estienne; and there is no evidence 
of its popularity in England. It may be identical with the Lexicon geographicum, 
poeticum et historicum recommended by Hoole, but it does not appear in earlier 
curricula or in any of the lists of books purchased for schools. Baldwin’s con- 
clusion that ‘the little dictionary of Withals was the one for memorisation’ must 
stand. As far as our knowledge goes, we have no reason to suppose that the 
appearance of a fact in Charles Estienne’s Dictionarium would have rendered it 
familiar to Spenser’s or Jonson’s readers. 

Thus, the most valuable element in this book is the relatively large collection 
of instances where some unmistakable resemblance has been detected between a 
literary text and an entry in a dictionary or manual; and it is a notable fact that 
the majority of these occur in minor writers like Gascoigne and Pettie, in the 
notes with which Jonson and Heywood embellished their works, in Milton’s 
Latin poems, in Sandys’s commentary and in the Mystagogus Poeticus: that is, 
in just those learned exercises where we should naturally expect to find them. It 
was academic learning that depended on the textbooks and annotations of earlier 
scholars. Creative writing had less concern for accuracy. Men like Spenser 
and Jonson certainly used the dictionaries; but they knew about mythology also 
from classical, neo-Latin, vernacular, and even medieval writings, from book 
illustrations, from painting, from sculpture; and it would be an error to give an 
undue >rominence to any one of these possible sources. R. R. BoLGar 


Classical Influences on English Prose. By J. A. K. THomson. Pp. xiv-+-304. 

London: Allen & Unwin, 1956. 16s. net. 

In this book Professor Thomson completes his illuminating series of studies of 
the influence of classical writers on our own. But the title of this last volume is, 
I think, partly misleading. Many of the chapters, and some of them the best, are 
not studies in ‘influence’, as the word is ordinarily understood, but rather 
admirable pieces of comparative criticism, illustrating how, for example, the 
‘plain style’ or the ‘ornate style’ has been used by different writers in the three 
languages. This is in part, no doubt, the result of the decision to give only a 
very small number of the illustrative quotations in the original. This has one 
unimportant advantage, since the compositor was evidently in trouble with Latin, 
and in the little Latin there is there are some unfortunate misprints (e.g. Marlius 
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for Manlius p. 8, es for eo twice in seven lines on p. 136, Hereunius for Herennius 
p- 228, lumae for lunae p. 244, hoe for hoc p. 245). But the decision, even if, for 
reasons given in the preface, inevitable, is regrettable, since it often prevents the 
intended point being made with any cogency. For example, we are told that the 
structure of a sentence from the dedication of the Authorized Version is ‘very 
closely modelled on that of a Ciceronian period’. That is true, but since we are 
not given any parallel Ciceronian period we cannot, for the moment, test the 
truth of it for ourselves. Neither the rolling orotundities of Cicero, nor the 
sardonic brevities of Tacitus (a few of which are given) nor the peculiar ‘colour’ 
of Livy can make their true impact except in the words of their writers. One feels 
at once into how different a region of criticism one moves when Mr. Thomson 
takes a passage of Livy in its original Latin, analyses it, then gives a comparable 
passage of Burke, and sums up: ‘what is this but the application of Roman 
rhetoric to English prose?” 

Nor do I think that Mr. Thomson is by any means uniformly happy in his 
translations. Like so many first-rate scholars he feels the original so vividly 
behind his own words that he does not realize the effect upon the reader who has 
only the translation. For example: ‘to the world he appeared fit to be emperor— 
had he not been emperor’, which misses the mordancy and the essential shift 
from noun to verb (?‘a born ruler, by universal consent, if he had never ruled’); 
‘even if he be a fine speaker, we don’t care twopence’, where the naturalness of 
‘care twopence’ is ruined by the precisian’s ‘be’ ; “conducted into the presence of 
her for whose sake he had come’—next to impossible for any orator to deliver. 

But these are ungrateful and niggling criticisms when there is so much to be 
grateful for, wide range and unobtrusive mastery, several quite admirable chap- 
ters, in particular those on “The Romance’ and “The Apophthegm’, some salutary 
corrections of popular misconceptions, as in the pointing out that the character 
writers owed a much more direct debt to Erasmus than to Theophrastus, and a 
host of illuminating obiter dicta, such as ‘Plato has at least the makings of a very 
great novelist’, “That was how Demosthenes used figurative language. Like a 
sword, not like a cosmetic’. M. R. RIDLEY 


Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser. A Chinese View. By H. C. CuHanc. 

Pp. viii+-228. Edinburgh: University Press, 1955. 18s. net. 

This is an unusual book—aitractive but exasperating. It has pregnant ideas 
and some eloquent passages, but it is difficult to find its centre of gravity. Some 
of the difficulty is attributable to the complexity of the subject matter, but the 
Preface—an integral part of the book—offers the main clue to the problem. 
From it we learn that the author changed his plan and even his purpose several 
times while the book was in progress. It was to have been a literary critique and 
became an attempt to interpret Spenser’s moral ideals; it was to have been an 
interpretation of the ‘entire Faerie Queene’, but was ultimately limited to Books 
II and VI, the ‘Legends of Temperance’ and ‘of Courtesy’ respectively ; Spenser 
and The Faerie Queene was to have been the main subject but it was changed to 
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a study of Spenser’s ideal of courtesy, merely as a prelude to the author’s critique 
of this ideal in the light of his own understanding and experience of the Chinese 
ideal of ‘Ritual’. The author frankly describes his treatment of the two ideals as 
‘personal’ and ‘arbitrary’; he is, in fact, no longer much concerned to interpret 
Spenser accurately but rather to use the poem as a sort of scaffolding from which 
the Chinese ideal may be apprehended and, perhaps, amended. 

Mr. Chang divides his book into three parts. The first is a ‘literal’ translation 
of a Chinese allegory with an illuminating Introduction which reveals the 
difference in the Chinese approach to allegory. The second is a group of rather 
uncoordinated studies of The Faerie Queene mainly with regard to moral ideals. 
Mr. Chang deals with the relation of Sidney in the Arcadia and Spenser in 
The Faerie Queene to their sources in the Italian Courtesy Books and in the 
Xomances, especially Malory. He holds that Spenser keeps the same freedom 
in using these sources as he does with Ariosto. In particular he claims: ‘Whereas 
the revised Arcadia appears to be an attempt to state the code of chivalry in the 
terms of Sidney’s own age . . . Spenser’s poem is an attempt to vw oe that 
code into ethical language applicable to human conduct of all time.’ 

This claim leads on to the third part—the author’s statement of his ‘personal’ 
faith evolved from the study of Spenser against a Confucian background. 
Spenser is implicitly treated as the representative of Western morality and his 
Champion of Courtesy is compared with the ‘Superior Man’ of Confucius 
representing the East. ‘Courtesy’, we are told, is the counterpart of ‘Ritual’ in 
the followers of Confucius. Courtesy teaches men ‘to bear themselves aright To 
all of each degree as doth behove’. ‘Conduct governed by Ritual is . . . informed 
by a spirit of reverence for one’s manifold relationships to other persons, and 
each major relationship has its recognized appropriate expression.’ The Spen- 
serian Courtesy, on the other hand, is ‘guided’ by ‘Grace’—a word of very obscure 
meaning in Mr. Chang’s use—and ‘the chief demand of Grace’ is ‘individualized 
self-expression’ or ‘self-realization’. Further ‘Grace’ is bestowed only on the 
few. Therefore, Mr. Chang concludes, ‘Ritual’ produces a deep moral culture 
in which all may share—the lettered and the illiterate. Courtesy is for the few 
individuals favoured by Nature. 

The Chinese difficulty in dealing with abstract ideas is exemplified in Mr. 
Chang’s use of the word ‘Grace’: ‘Grace’ seems to be treated as a goddess, who 
controls the conduct of the Champion of Courtesy as Ritual guides the ‘Superior 
Man’ of Confucius. This is a mere arbitrary statement without proof; the ab- 
straction Grace is no parallel to the Ritual objective code of morality. He probably 
means that the courteous man of the West, for example Sir Calidore, has no other 
motive than ‘self-expression for its own sake’. This may be true of Castiglione’s 
Courtier, but it is quite untrue of Sir Calidore. The special quality of Spenser’s 
Knight of Courtesy is helpfulness and sympathy with the situation and needs of 
other people. 

But the main argument against Mr. Chang’s interpretation is Sir Calidore’s 
vision of the Graces and the hundred lily-white maidens dancing to the piping 
of Colin Clout, an episode which Professor C. S. Lewis and others, including 
Mr. Chang himself, accept as ‘the allegorical core’ of “The Legend of Courtesy’. 
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It is surely certain—though it seems only lately to have been suggested—that 
the maidens dancing in a ring represent the Heavenly Harmony, the archetype 
of the perfect society (or ‘civilitie’) in which each gives to each in perfect sym- 
pathy the love and admiration which is their due and need. That the Blatant 
Beast of Detraction and Envy is the specific enemy of Courtesy supports this 
interpretation of Sir Calidore’s vision, and Colin Clout’s explanation of the 
grouping of the three Graces, which has puzzled many readers, is thereby 
clarified. 

F. M. Padelford, the editor of this Book in the American Variorum Spenser, 
points out that the Graces are grouped in Botticelli’s Primavera as Spenser 
describes them. 

And eeke them selues so in their daunce they bore, 
That two of them still forward seem’d to bee, 
But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore; 


This is to teach us 
That good should from vs goe, then come in greater store. 


Mr. Chang and some other critics alter this and, taking then as than and moving 
the comma, interpret it to mean that more good should go from, than come to, 
us. But a glance at Botticelli’s picture helps to explain Spenser’s meaning in a 
way that pulls the whole episode and Book together, without altering Spenser’s 
text. 

The essence of the symbolism is that the Graces are dancing in a ring, and the 
First faces the other two, who, closely linked, are both looking at her. The mean- 
ing appears to be that the First gives ‘the good’ to the Second, who is on her 
left, and she gives it and her own contribution to the Third, who adds hers and 
returns the threefold gift to the First. Thus it returns ‘in greater store’. The 
gifts are, of course, spiritual—admiration, love, delight. The process symbolizes 
the mutual inspiration of the dancers and their mounting ecstasy. Colin Clout’s 
piping has made fleetingly present to ‘the high-raised phantasy’ the Heavenly 
Harmony, ‘the undisturbed song of pure concent’, and Colin is himself inspired 
by the presence of his ‘beautifullest Bride’ and their mutual love: 


She made me often pipe and now to pipe apace. 


Sir Calidore’s vision reminds us inevitably, and probably intentionally, of the 
description of the island and temple of Venus in Book IV, inspired even more 
clearly by Botticelli. Venus is there a great creative and unifying Force and is 
celebrated in a free translation of the Hymn of Lucretius. But the symbolism 
is elaborate, static, and—except surprisingly at one part—pagan in tone. The 
realm seen by Sir Calidore is pulsing with life and lovely movement, and it has 
a translucent simplicity of symbolism and a veracity of emotion that convince 
us of its fundamental reality. It might be an embodiment of a text from Cranmer’s 
Bible: ‘In conclusion be ye all of one mind, of one hart, love as brethren, be 
pitiful, be courteous.’ Here ‘courteous’ seems to be intended to be the climax 
which sums up the rest of the sentence. (Cranmer gives as an alternative 
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translation ‘meke’.) That is the quality of Spenser’s Courtesy arid it is as far 
as may be from ‘individualized self-expression for its own sake’. - 

Mr. Chang’s final essay, then, gives a quite misleading account of Spenser’s 
moral doctrine. Yet the book remains attractive for its picture of a cultivated 
Chinese mind, and has something of value for lovers of Spenser. For the first 
time, perhaps, since Milton, the author seems to be trying Spenser's doctrine on 
the pulses of his own inner experience and Spenser’s world gains hn reality and 
depth because of the Chinese scholar’s sojourn in it. JANET SPENS 


The Shakespeare First Folio. By W. W. Grec. Pp. xvi+496. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. net. 

In his Preface to this bibliographical and textual history of the Shakespeare 
First Folio Sir Walter Greg warns us that “The work makes no pretence to 
originality’; yet many of the facts that went to the printing of Shakespeare’s 
text were first made clear to us by him, and his study of the text itself and col- 
lateral documents has been not only important in itself but fruitful in its con- 
sequences. And his latest publication is not merely a history of the making of 
the First Folio, as far as that story has been recovered for us, but a summary of 
the long struggle by scholars to attain a position from which they might com- 
mand a clearer sense of what Shakespeare himself committed to paper. In this 
struggle Dr. Greg has taken a leading part. 

The attack on Shakespeare’s text has now entered on a new phase; and though 
much ground has been gained there is inevitably still much that is uncertain and : 
in dispute. As Dr. Greg observes: 


If the whole outlook of Shakespearian textual criticism has altered in the past 
fifty years, the rate of change has also been progressive and is now alarming. 
Indeed, I feel that despite our efforts some of what I have here written may be 
out of date before it gets into the reader’s hands. 


How unexpectedly new considerations may call for examination may be 
illustrated even from so closely examined a text as Richard III. After a careful 
account of the various suggestions about the copy for the Folio version, Dr. 
Greg remarks on what s¢ems to him the most plausible: 


It must be admitted that the above is a rather untidy hypothesis, but in the 
present state of our knowledge it would appear to be the only one that takes account 
of the textual evidence as a whole. 


Just, however, as Dr. Greg was getting his observations into the hands of his 
readers Mr. J. K. Walton was publishing his analysis of the texts to demonstrate 
that Q3 was the only quarto used in the preparation of the Folio, not Q3 and 
Q6 as current opinion held.! This simplification depends, however, on a notion 
of what Mr. Walton calls ‘indifferent variants’ that runs counter to the principle 
that identity of reading implies identity of origin. The only exceptions to the 
principle must be accidental coincidences, and Mr. Walton asks us to accept 


' The Copy for the Folio Text of ‘Richard III’ (Auckland, 1955). 
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more readings in Q6 as the ‘more or less unwitting discovery of the right read- 
ing’ by the compositor of that reprint than our sense of probability can readily 
admit. As an alternative we have the claim by Mr. Cairncross that the Folio 
compositors used not only Q3 and Q6 but Q1 as well.’ Here as elsewhere, 
however, Dr. Greg provides his readers with a clear and authoritative account 
of the position from which later investigators must start and of the textual com- 
plications their explanations must resolve for us; and when he himself accepts 
provisionally what he feels an ‘untidy’ hypothesis he allows his reader to share 
his own doubts. When he remains perplexed he says so, and he concludes his 
masterly exposition of the various attempts that have been made to account for 
the variations in the Lear texts by observing: 


It is to be feared that a consideration of the various theories so far advanced 
can only lead to the conclusion that it remains as true today as it was twenty-five 
years ago that King Lear still offers a problem for investigation. 


How much has been done by recent textual investigators Dr. Greg sets out 
amply, fairly, and most appreciatively; he also shows as clearly how much 
remains to be done to satisfy critical inquiry. 

In discussing the planning of the Folio collection and the problems that the 
ownership of the publishing rights of various texts already in quarto must have 
presented to the editors, or their business colleagues, Dr. Greg is equally clear 
and equally detailed. These chapters with their notes, which provide a wealth 
of collateral detail, place the publication of the Folio in the context of the com- 
merce of the age. Heminge and Condell were discharging what they regarded 
as an act of piety to the colleague they idolized, but they had to employ the 
channels of business to get his legacy safely to posterity. "The examination of 
this factor in the transmission of the text throws a valuable sidelight on its 
authenticity and integrity. 

The precise part Heminge and Condell took in the various stages of the pro- 
duction of the volume will doubtless always remain open to debate. Dr. Greg 
doubts, for instance, whether they themselves wrote the dedicatory epistle and 
the address “To the great Variety of Readers’. There are undoubtedly similarities 
between expressions found there and in Jonson’s various writings. We should, 
however, have to suppose that Jonson, if he wrote in the name of Heminge and 
Condell, was willing for the occasion to commend Shakespeare’s work to the 
public by echoing the actors’ admiration of their friend’s facility in composition, 
though Jonson himself regarded such commendation as evidence of ignorance. 
And I find it hard to believe that Jonson would not have put the relation of the 
Folio to the earlier versions more lucidly than the address does, or that the 
heightened expressions in the dedication and address were beyond the men who, 
Jonson implies, were so devoted to Shakespeare. Here as always, however, Dr. 
Greg sets out the evidence clearly and tersely, and those who wrestle with this 
and kindred problems will once again acknowledge with gratitude and admira- 
tion the vigour and sureness of his analysis. P. A. 


! R.E.S., N.S. viii (1957), 225-33- 
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Julius Caesar. Edited by T. S. Dorscu. Pp. Ixxiv+166 (The Arden Shake- 
speare [new and revised edition]. General editor: UNa EL.is-FeRMoR). 
London: Methuen, 1955. 15s. net. 


Apart from some horrors in the text and the mongrel spelling affected by the 
New Arden Shakespeare, Mr. Dorsch’s Julius Ceasar seems very serviceable, 
especially in the directness of its notes, which explain the meaning without 
dithering and condense much that was otiose in the Old Arden edition. The 
Introduction, which is similarly business-like, covers the usual topics, though it 
seems to me disproportionately concerned with the characters. I do not question 
the interest of this kind of approach, but its place is the schoolroom and, as 
Shakespeare’s greatest distinction is the art of expression, thirty pages or so on 
the characters and about eight on language and imagery is out of all proportion. 
There is not, of course, much imagery in this play, but imagery is only one 
feature of style, which in this play is appropriately concentrated on forensic 
oratory. ‘Persuasion’, the orator’s art, is, indeed, one of the play’s leading 
themes and might more profitably have been considered in relation to its design 
as a whole than imagery, which, as a poetic device, plays designedly a minor 
role. 

This aspect of Shakespeare’s art is of interest not only from a dramatic point 
of view but also in connexion with the text, which is generally, and rightly, 
considered one of the cleanest. All the same, there are more debated readings 
than the style warrants and one at least (11. i. 114, ‘No, not an oath. If not the 
face of men .. .”) any Elizabethan schoolboy could have corrected at sight, for 
the ‘face’ of men is entirely irrelevant to the main proposition—that the word of 
honest men is a guarantee of their loyalty: ‘faith’ (Mason’s conjecture) is un- 
questionably wanted. The speech follows a familiar pattern and when the minor 
proposition (that the cause is such as to assure the support of all honest Romans) 
has been proved, the major (that they will keep their promises without a formal 
oath) follows from it. The beginning and end of a speech of this kind must 
hang together: “Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down’ confirms, for instance, 
that Troy must ‘stand’ at the end of Ulysses’s speech on Degree, and there 
should similarly be no paltering when the theme is presented. It should be put 
as plainly as “To be, or not to be’, ‘It must be by his death’, or ‘Be absolute for 
death’, the Duke’s speech in Measure for Measure which serves as one of Sister 
Miriam Joseph’s illustrations of Argumentation in Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts 
of Language. 

Relevant in another way to ‘arts’ is the disputed reading at Iv. i. 37—‘objects, 
arts, and imitations’—where the sense requires ‘abject (= out of use, discarded) 
arts’. ‘Arts’ here means ‘systems of rules’ (textbooks) and ‘imitations’ are the 
exercises in imitation on which Renaissance school-teaching laid such stress. 
Antony dismisses Lepidus as unfit for responsibility not because he is agog for 
novelties but because he will never be out of leading strings—hence his com- 
parison of Lepidus with the ass and the horse, which can be trained for tasks 
but will never manage to think for themselves. 

One of the oddest errors in the text is the retention of the Old Arden editor’s 
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reading ‘wide walks’ at 1. ii. 153, on the grounds that ‘walks’ (F.) might more 
reasonably be ‘wide’ than ‘walls’. The epithet refers to the area ‘encompassed’, 
the ‘room’ within Rome’s spacious ‘walls’—an emendation that should be allowed 
to stand on its merits and in view of the Romans’ reputation as wall builders. 

Accidental errors in the text I have noticed are ‘Are you not’ for ‘Are not you’ 
(I. iii. 3), “The matter’ for “That matter’ (111. iii. 23), and ‘Didst’ for ‘Didst 
thou’ (IV. iii. 296). 

It is not often that there are uncertainties in Mr. Dorsch’s explanatory notes, 
which mainly have the merit of straightforward thinking, but there are some 
doubts on which I should like to throw a little light, notably the ‘mortal instru- 
ments’ of Brutus’s self-questioning in I1. i. 63-69. These are (in the technical 
sense) the ‘animal spirits’ of man (O.£.D. under mortal, 7), which were the 
instruments of the soul (anima) residing in the brain and controlling man’s 
actions. Brutus’s brain is in turmoil because the counsel of the Genius has to 
be reconciled with his own reasoning faculties. When Milton described Satan’s 
thoughts on the temptation of Eve (P.L., 1v. 800 ff.), he used much the same terms 
for disturbance by dreams and the ‘tainting’ of her ‘animal spirits’. Adam's 
consequent instruction of Eve (v. 100 ff.) 


But know that in the Soule 
Are many lesser Faculties that serve 
Reason as chief 


suggests that the ‘mortal instruments’ of Shakespeare are the ‘reasoning faculties 
of man’. Whether the Genius that tempted Brutus was a good spirit is something 
that a thinking Elizabethan might doubt. Hamlet was more circumspect. 

The other debated interpretation occurs at I. iii. 3—“‘all the sway of earth’, 
Casca’s conclusion is that the gods are incensed with man and his stress (like 
everyone else’s) is on the fiery elements in contrast to the commoner phenomena 
of flood and tempest in conflict with earth. Does not the phrase therefore mean 
‘what sways (= has dominion over) the earth’—1.e. the heavens, the firmament? 
The question is of some importance, like the last one, for the interpretation of 
what constituted the Tragedy of Julius Caesar, a Tragedy of Persuasion in 
which the ‘quarrel’ rests (as Brutus recognized) not on truth but on the con- 


jecture of what might happen if generalizations passed as evidence. 
ALICE WALKER 


Form and Meaning in Drama. A Study of Six Greek Plays and of Hamlet. 
By H. D. F. Kitto. Pp. x+342. London: Methuen, 1956. 30s. net. 
There is plenty here to arouse the lively interest of those who are familiar 

with any or all of the plays discussed; these comprise, besides Hamlet, the 

Oresteia of Aeschylus and the Philoctetes, Antigone, and Ajax of Sophocles. 

Professor Kitto has the merit of treating these works not merely as literature for 

the study but as drama intended for the stage. His favourite principle of inter- 

pretation is that the dramatist meant what he ‘said’, and in the order in which 
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he ‘said’ it. It is freely acknowledged that there are many dramatic ways (in- 
cluding silence) of saying things. It must be expected, therefore, that the assured 
convictions of one interpreter, even Mr. Kitto, may sometimes seem the roam- 
ings of fancy to another. But the principle indicated in the title of the book, that 
the dramatist’s meaning is embodied in, and inseparable from, the structure or 
‘form’ of the play, is a good one, even if its applications are not always cogent, 
and even if less attractive principles frequently intrude. 

Respect for the structure means on the negative side that critics ought not 
to read a play backwards: it is wrong to ascribe hesitation to Orestes in the first 
part of the Eumenides, or to use the complaint about ‘usurpation’ as explaining 
anything in the first four acts of Hamlet. As for the positive side, the author 
is at his best in describing the total dramatic effect and the successive steps by 
which it is obtained. For example, he gives an illuminating analysis of the 
arguments which are brought to bear upon Philoctetes with increasing force 
until his justifiably stubborn refusals necessitate the extra pressure of a god from 
the machine. Not only is the appearance of Heracles thus justified on dramatic 
grounds, but the ‘illogicalities’ involved in the arrangement of events—as when 
Neoptolemus divulges pieces of information which he could not possibly possess 
—are defended as essential parts of Sophocles’ coherent plan: they are a calcu- 
lated risk without which the dramatic effects intended could not have been 
produced. In such matters Mr. Kitto, unlike Aristotle, is willing to allow the 
dramatist to be the judge of the degree of improbability that an audience may 
reasonably be expected to tolerate. On the other hand, his new treatment of the 
Antigone is much less acceptable; here he finds no mention of the value of burial- 
rites to the spirit of the dead, whereas to me this belief seems present from 
line 25 onwards. Sometimes, too, features which have been criticized are de- 
fended, or rather eulogized, on a principle very different from dramatic useful- 
ness: the coincidences in the tale of the pirate-ship in Hamlet are declared to be 
Shakespeare’s way of ‘teaching’ us that ‘a universal law’ is operating. It seems 
incautious to think of Shakespeare reducing such special interventions of 
Providence to some universal law, which, I suspect, would, if it were stated, turn 
out to be as uninformative as a copy-book maxim. 

Mr. Kitto effectively contrasts the complexity and expansiveness of Eliza- 
bethan drama with the ‘concentration’ of the Greeks. This quality, he holds, 
explains the restrictions which have been alleged to govern the development of 
Greek tragedy. The number of actors, the continuous presence of the chorus, 
all such features, it is argued, are a natural expression of the inner spirit of the 
drama. The tragic poets invented the tragic form; it was not imposed on them 
by historical factors. The evidence, however, may, in my view, suggest merely 
that the Greek tragedians were usually capable of appropriating to their advan- 
tage the material conditions which required to be dominated by their ‘form’. 

In spite of such formal differences Hamlet is found to be akin to Greek tragedy 
inasmuch as it belongs to a class of drama which Mr. Kitto calls ‘religious’. In 
such drama ‘the divine background’—the clash of ‘forces’ and ‘laws’ seems to 
be meant—must not be ignored by the interpreter. The significant conflict in 
Hamlet is not that between nephew and uncle but that between Nature and 
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Providence on the one hand and impersonal Evil on the other. The murder 
done by Claudius is only one symptom of a general but unexplained outbreak of 
abstract rottenness. The real hero is not the Prince but ‘Humanity’. It is con- 
tended that if all this be granted, the play ‘coheres organically’ and everything 
in it, including any extra-dramatic anachronisms, is ‘a necessary part of a firm 
structure’. Thus Hamlet’s delay is not due to indecision but to a paralysing 
consciousness of omnipresent evil. When he does act, he becomes the unwitting 
minister of Heaven in executing judgement upon Polonius, who ‘deserved to 
die’ in order that the will of Heaven might be revealed (on the not very Shake- 
spearian principle of poetic justice) in the defeat of villainy. One may grant 
to Mr. Kitto that Hamlet is more than a tragedy of character or of intrigue. He 
has done a service in calling attention to an aspect of the play which is in danger 
of undue neglect. It is to be hoped that this service will not be obscured by his 
exaggerated attachment to universal laws and by some misconceptions (as I con- 
sider them) of the role assigned by Shakespeare to Providence—or by too rigid 
applications of his doctrine of coherence, such as his view of Polonius as a dia- 
bolical scoundrel confessing himself as such in the words: ‘we do sugar o’er the 
devil himself.’ 

Much of this is scarcely more plausible than the view that Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra in Aeschylus belong to a dim foreground, the real protagonists 
are the gods, the divine background, which alone is truly in focus, and the real 
conflict is not between persons but between personifications, Hybris and Dike. 
Perhaps in so depreciating the human foreground Mr. Kitto intends merely to 
reprove, as they deserve, those critics who have sought human relations and 
character-drawing everywhere, who want to know about the domestic life of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra and wonder why Oceanus never speaks to his 
daughters in the Prometheus Bound. But verbally at least he often seems to 
favour a vein of allegorism which is not really consistent with the view of the 
union of structure and meaning, because it assumes that the important thing is 
not the characters and their relations but some religious or philosophic con- 
ception. Two typical consequences follow. One is the notion, regrettably 
countenanced by Mr. Kitto, that poetry is an embryonic form of philosophy 
doomed to be superseded by the scientific study of morals and conduct. Another 
is the virtual disappearance of the gods themselves. They are no longer the 
supernatural beings envisaged by the Greek poets, often capricious and deceitful 
and observing mysterious non-human standards of behaviour, but ‘counterparts’ 
of human emotions or symbols of a conceptual world-order. Their ‘activity’, in 
spite of acknowledged ‘divine interventions’, is said to be ‘parallel’ with, and to 
make no difference to, the activity of human beings, and their predictive oracles 
are thought to demonstrate the rationality of the universe but without deter- 
minism. Thus Artemis represents the anger of Clytemnestra, and if Apollo 
seems to improve (as Mr. Kitto thinks he does) during the Oresteia, the meaning 
is that human society is becoming better organized. All this seems very far from 
the mind of Aeschylus or Sophocles. It ought not, however, to diminish 
seriously our respect for those passages where Mr. Kitto follows his true métier 
of considering the plays as plays. JONATHAN TATE 
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English Stage Comedy. Edited with an Introduction by W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 
Pp. x+182 (English Institute Essays, 1954). New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1955. 28s. net. 


English Stage Comedy is a collection of critical essays on English comedies and 
comic dramatists, not (as the title might suggest) a comprehensive study of the 
comedy which belongs wholly to performance. The essays are drawn from two 
series of conferences of the English Institute in accordance with ‘the Institute’s 
new plan of accumulating essays from one year to another to produce themati- 
cally unified volumes’. It is to be regretted that this attempt to achieve unity 
has not been carried farther, and that the volume does not reflect the exchange 
of views for which the conferences provided an opportunity. Mr. Ray L. 
Heffner, Jr., in ‘Unifying Symbols in the Comedy of Ben Jonson’ tries to show 
how Jonson’s comedy has ‘the unity . . . of great art’; on the other hand, Mr. 
Marvin Mudrick in ‘Restoration Comedy and Later’ writes of Jonson’s ‘waste 
and misfire’. We should like to hear what they had to say to one another’s views; 
and the comments of other members of the Institute. Mr. Wimsatt’s intro- 
ductory essay points out a few very general similarities in the approach of the 
essayists, but it is mainly devoted to an encyclopaedic account of theories of 
laughter. We are left, then, with a number of individual performances which, 
if they do not always convince, will at least be enjoyed for their virtuosity. 

In addition to the contributions already mentioned there are ‘From Ritual 
to Comedy: an Examination of Henry IV’, by Mr. C. L. Barber; ‘The Tempest 
and the Ancient Comic Tradition’, by Mr. Bernard Knox; “The Last Plays of 
Bernard Shaw: Dialectic and Despair’, by Miss Katherine Haynes Gatch; and, 
the most important, “The Comedy of T. S. Eliot’, by Mr. William Arrowsmith. 
Very briefly, his argument is that there are not two levels of meaning in the 
comedies, such as Verrall thought he found in the plays of Euripides, one 
‘ostensible’, the other ‘real’ and esoteric; nor can the technique properly be 
called ‘symbolic’, for the action does not continuously refer to another reality; 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s name for it is ‘conversion’: a lesser reality is presented and 
then transfigured in the light of a greater. This, he believes, is in fact the tech- 
nique of Euripides, who employs it with success; whereas Eliot’s transfigurations 
lose their effect because the values which he ‘assumes and invokes against 
received values’ can only mystify the uninitiated, and because his representation 
of the world of received values is feebly executed. Much of this carries con- 
viction. The idea of ‘conversion’ is illuminating, and will be applied to the 
plays of other dramatists. One has doubts, however, about Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
criticism of the execution of the plays. The deep impression made by Miss Irene 
Worth in the second act of The Cocktail Party is evidence that Mr. Eliot has not 
always ‘been unable to find the dramatic equivalent’ of the poetic style of the 
Quartets. One suspects that Mr. Arrowsmith’s approach to the drama is in fact 
too literary. As for the obscurity to which he objects, some of it would seem 
to be of his own making. It is surely not true that Colby cannot be understood 
‘unless you have the Jon to tell you of his musical father, Apollo’. How are we 
to think of his father as at once Apollo and ‘a dead obscure man’? Is Mr. Arrow- 
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smith not confusing a source with an allusion? Elsewhere, he strikes one as 
too quick to find specific Christian references, as in his assumption that the 
death of Eggerson’s son suggests ‘the Good Friday death of The Son’. He 
misjudges the appeal of the plays to the naturally Christian soul. 

J. F. ARNoTT 


Die Naturauffassung in der englischen Dichtung des 17. Jahrhunderts, 
By SIEGFRIED KORNINGER. Pp. 260 (Wiener Beitrige zur englischen Philo- 
logie 64). Vienna and Stuttgart: Braumiiller, 1956. DM. 5.80. 


This study of “The Conception of Nature in English Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century’ consists of thirteen chapters with the following titles: 1 The 
Cosmos, 11 The Earth, 11 The World of the:Small, rv Natural Science and 
Religion, v The Usefulness of Things, v1 The Elemental in Nature, vir Enjoy- 
ment of Nature, vii1 Exposure and Healing, 1x Ideal Landscape and Utopia, 
x Garden and Paradise, x1 Man as Master, x11 Purposiveness and Order, x11 
The Way to God. Of these chapters the first is the best and most thorough 
discussion I have yet read on the real (as distinct from the still too often sup- 
posed) place occupied in the thoughts of seventeenth-century writers by ‘new 
philosophy’ and on the various possibilities of intellectual and imaginative co- 
existence between the systems of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, and others. The 
remaining twelve chapters are of small importance and are little more than 
collections of agreeable and often interesting quotations, from which no really 
significant conclusions can be drawn, and which leave, for the most part, our 
real knowledge and understanding of seventeenth-century poetry precisely what 
it was before. Such collection might be indefinitely prolonged. What have 
seventeenth-century poets to say about dogs, cats, tobacco, food, drink, wigs, 
cosmetics, male and female attire? The attempt to answer these and similar 
questions might produce an amusing scrapbook, but not a significant contribution 
to literary history or literary criticism. What may be called the topological 
investigation of the poetry of a particular period can yield results of great 
interest, but only when it is conducted with an eye either to significant differences 
in the treatment of a particular topic by various contemporary poets, or to 
significant differences between its treatment by poets of a particular period and 
its treatment by earlier or later poets, either of the same literature or of other 
literatures, or of both. It is the almost complete absence of such analytical and 
comparative treatment that deprives the greater part of Dr. Korninger’s book 
of any claim to be regarded as a serious contribution to the study of seventeenth- 
century poetry. 

Nevertheless, in his admirable first chapter he has delivered an exceedingly 
well-argued and well-documented attack upon a still widely accepted and often 
repeated misunderstanding of seventeenth-century thought. The notion that 
for many, if not for most, seventeenth-century thinkers ‘new philosophy’ really 
did, in some fundamental and permanent way, ‘call all in doubt’ would seem 
to have been based almost entirely upon a famous passage in Donne’s First 
Anniversary, where Donne’s allusion to ‘new philosophy’, like many similar 
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allusions in his sermons, is purely forensic. The fact is that the geocentric 
system was widely accepted throughout the whole of the seventeenth century, 
that laymen in general do not seem to have been greatly concerned about the 
relative claims of the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems (which, incidentally, 
were far from being the only two systems to choose between), and that in many 
minds, as in those of Donne and Milton, they coexisted side by side; that for 
most seventeenth-century thinkers the world remained what it had always been, 
the scene of a struggle for the salvation of souls, and that, whether the earth 
had grown larger or smaller, man was still nothing in comparison with God. 
The fundamental question for most seventeenth-century thinkers was, as Dr. 
Korninger well insists, not whether the earth was or was not the centre of the 
universe, but whether the universe itself was governed by a continuously active 
Providence or by either mechanism or chance. (On pp. 22-23 Dr. Korninger 
remarks that insistence on the smallness of the earth in comparison with the 
rest of the universe was at least as old as Boethius: he might have added, at 
least as old as the equally popular Somnium Scipionis. On pp. 8-9 he wrongly 
supposes that in Donne’s Valediction: forbidding mourning the phrase ‘Moving 
of th’ earth’ is an allusion to the earth’s motion round the sun—it is, of course, 
an allusion to the phenomenon of earthquake.) Here, as often in other chapters, 
Dr. Korninger does well to insist that Milton, from whom he often quotes, was 
not eccentric but central: speaking, in his second chapter, of the extension of 
human knowledge and discovery that had been going on for several generations, 
he remarks that the men of that age could look at their newly-conquered earth 
with the eyes of masters and possessors, as Adam did from the highest hill of 
Paradise (p. 39). 

The great defect of the other chapters is that the author studies seventeenth- 
century poetry in, as it were, a vacuum, and again and again exhibits, as evidence 
of some characteristically seventeenth-century manner of perceiving, poems and 
passages from poems which are simply continuations of, or variations upon, 
well-established classical or Renaissance conventions. For example, in his third 
chapter, “The World of the Small’, he declares that the obvious difference 
between Robert Heath’s On a Fleabite aspied on her fair hand and Donne’s The 
Flea ‘does not alter the fact that they have a common basis’ (p. 78). But what 
was that ‘common basis’? Not a characteristically seventeenth-century interest 
in small creatures, but a literary topic (one might almost say, a genre) which 
can be traced from the pseudo-Ovidian Carmen de Pulice to Ronsard’s Amours 
(xli. 11-14) and to La Puce de Catherine Desroches, written by a group of French 
poets in 1579, from which Tasso’s madrigals (translated by Drummond) 
in praise of a gnat may have been imitated. In his seventh chapter, ‘Enjoy- 
ment of Nature’, Dr. Korninger seems to regard as peculiarly seventeenth- 
century the delight which poets reveal, not in some one particular kind of 
landscape, but in almost anything in natural surroundings that pleased any of 
the senses: 


Just as James Brome in the woods of Nottinghamshire hears the song of birds 
together with the rustling of trees, even so for Sir Edward Sherburne the voices 
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of the birds and the murmuring of the stream are complementary, and Edward 
Benlowes perceives simultaneously the rustling of boughs, the rushing of water 
and the twittering of birds. (pp. 143-4.) 





To refute the suggestion that there is anything either specifically seventeenth- 
century or specifically English about the kind of ‘sensibility’ here manifested, it 
will be sufficient to quote, without comment, a passage from the conclusion of 
Theocritus’s seventh Idyll (in Edmonds’s translation): 


Many an aspen, many an elm bowed and rustled overhead, and, hard by, the 
hallowed water welled purling forth of a cave of the Nymphs, while the brown 
cricket chirped busily amid the shady leafage, and the tree-frog murmured aloof 
in the dense thornbrake. Lark and goldfinch sang and turtle moaned, and about the 
spring the bees hummed and hovered to and fro. All nature smelt of the opulent 
summer-time, smelt of the season of fruit. Pears lay at our feet, apples on either 
side, rolling abundantly, and the young branches lay splayed upon the ground 
because of the weight of their damsons. 


In descriptions of landscape, is it only in the poetry of seventeenth-century 
England that the main emphasis is upon fruitfulness? (p. 181). Or only in that 
poetry that we find a notable love of ‘prospects’ from hills and castles? (p. 183). 
In this love of prospects Dr. Korninger finds two components which he pro- 
fesses to regard as peculiarly and specifically seventeenth-century: the first of 
these, a delight in multiplicity of forms and appearances, is one that might be 
pretty fully illustrated by quotations from Theocritus alone, not to speak of 
other classical poets; the second, a profound consciousness of human dominion 
over nature, was presumably being expressed by that post-seventeenth-century 
Prussian general who exclaimed, at his first sight of the prospect from the terrace 
of Windsor Castle, Was fiir Plunder! 

In the last chapter, “The Way to God’, I have an uncomfortable impression, 
which I hope is incorrect, that Dr. Korninger supposes the distinction between 
the Book of Creatures and the Book of Revelation to have originated during the 
seventeenth century (pp. 234-5). Nothing, in fact, could better illustrate than 
does much of this book how laming and disabling can be the effect of a too 
narrow specialization upon even a most intelligent and scholarly student of our 
earlier literature. J. B. LetsHMAN 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by L. C. Martin. Pp. 
xl+632. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 63s. net. 


This edition is based on the old Oxford text of Moorman (1915) only in the 
sense that it preserves, at some slight inconvenience, the pagination of that work, 
so far as is necessary to maintain the utility of MacLeod’s Concordance. It is a 
completely new recension, and it may be said at once that Herrick has been 
magnificently served by his editor. It would be difficult to overpraise this edition; 
the scholarship is unobtrusively superb, down to impeccable proof-reading. The 
only reading one would care to emend is the price of the book; but even this is 
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justified by its physical splendour, and anything less perfectly produced would 
have been unworthy of the editing. 

The Introduction includes a short biography, which was wanting in Moorman’s 
edition ; an outline of Herrick’s critical fortunes; a discussion of the manuscript 
versions, which are of authority inferior to that of Hesperides; a consideration 
of the canon; and a tentative section on the chronology of the poems. On this 
last point the editor concludes that the printed order is very approximately 
chronological ; I have observed this to be true of some other seventeenth-century 
collections. Professor Martin adds a few poems and a few letters to the canon; 
and, most important, supplies a fine Commentary, which has «.» counterpart in 
Moorman’s edition. 

The following comments arise from (i) the Critical Notes, (ii) the Additional 
Poems, and (iii) the Commentary. 

(i) The Critical Notes have been expanded to include variants from a number 
of manuscripts unknown to Moorman. For exampie, he knew ten manuscript 
versions of “The Welcome to Sack’, but the new editor knows sixteen. It is very 
curious that the little poem called ‘The Curse’, which the present editor knows 
in twenty-four versions, and which is to be found in at least three of the manu- 
scripts consulted by Moorman, is not dealt with in the Critical Notes of the 
earlier edition at all. There is a small lesson to be learnt from the evident success 
of this poem in its own time, particularly with musicians. For one thing, it shows 
how oddly our tastes differ from those of Herrick’s contemporaries. This cannot 
be accounted for completely by the argument that they were often thinking of 
music when we are not. Many of the poems which appear in this volume seem 
to the modern reader to have no business in print at all. Such are those little 
versified commonplaces scattered over almost every other page; such, too, the 
dull obscenities of Herrick in his Martial mood, and those epigrams, offensive 
only in their apparent pointlessness, which irresistibly recall the parodies of 
Martial made by Leigh Hunt’s friend Egerton Webbe: 


CONCERNING JONES 
Jones eats his lettuces undress’d; 
D’you ask the reason? ’Tis confess’d,— 
That is the way Jones likes them best. 


As Mr. Martin mildly remarks, ‘Herrick showed an inclusive spirit in deciding 
which of his poems might be worth publishing’. Yet this sort of thing: 


Upon Tuck, Epigr. 
At Post and Paire, or Slam, Tom Tuck would play 
This Christmas, but his want wherwith, sayes Nay— 


was accounted, by the compilers of Witts Recreations refined (1650), either ‘an 
Ingenious Conceit for the wittie’, or, at worst, ‘a Merrie Medicine for the melan- 
cholie’ ; they include Herrick’s epigrams by the dozen. We can no more under- 
stand this than we can laugh at the jokes in Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric, or admire 
the compelling beauties of “The Curse’. A second point arises out of this popular 
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trifle. Another poem, entitled “To his false Mistris’, occurs frequently with it in 
manuscripts, where “The Curse’ is regarded as an ‘answer’ poem; sometimes the 
manuscripts attribute “To his false Mistris’ to Herrick, and the editor has there- 
fore included it in his Additional Poems. It is not at all a bad poem, but despite 
certain similarities to “The Bubble’, it is not very like Herrick. Surprisingly little 
is known about the provenience of manuscript versions of seventeenth-century 
poems, but almost certainly the compiler of a song- or commonplace-book would 
feel free to yoke together two such poems, regardless of their authorship. There 
is nothing to suggest that either poem was written with the other in mind. 

Mr. Martin’s Critical Notes will enable us to understand some, at any rate, of 
the curious consequences of cavalier copying and random alteration. Take, for 
example, the poem ‘Charon and Phylomel’. In 1. 7 all five manuscripts read 
‘shade’ for ‘bird’ (Hesperides). This sophistication is the work of someone 
consciously trying to improve the text; or so it seems to me. It may, of course, 
represent an earlier version, though this is less likely, because ‘bird’ is an obvious 
and natural reading, and ‘shade’, which is only superficially apt, could never 
have seemed right to the author himself. On the other hand, |. 9 of ‘Oberons 
Feast’, which is, in Hesperides, the memorable ‘A Moon-parcht grain of purest 
wheat’, appears in all eight manuscripts as ‘A yellow corne of Perky wheat’, and 
this must represent an earlier version. Yet 1. 12 of the same poem, ‘a feast less 
great then nice’, appears twice in manuscripts as ‘a feast less great then mice’, 
an obvious sophistication. On the other hand there is, in 1. 27, evidence of 
ordinary deterioration: puling—pusinge (glossed as ‘bussing’)—Puissing (a guess 
of some sort)—passing. And in 1. 22 besweetned soon becomes beswetted. Two 
lines later Oberon’s ‘kitling eyes’ are changed to ‘killing eyes’. Playing these 
games with the Critical Notes, one becomes bold enough to suggest that here are 
three out of the possibly very numerous classes of variant to be found in manu- 
scripts of this kind: (a) author’s versions later revised for print; (b) dilettante 
revision ; (c) normal scribal deterioration. 

Where I have ventured to check collations I have found them absolutely 
accurate. If we ever get the much-needed register of seventeenth-century manu- 
script song-books, there may be a few more versions to take into account; but, 
as the editor says, they will never change a reading in the Hesperides text, which, 
despite the misprints, was a careful job, done after much revision. The few 
cruces are solved, and will no !onger trouble anybody. The forty or so pages of 
Critical Notes in this edition (nearly four of them devoted to “The Welcome to 
Sack’) are primarily material for investigating the ways of seventeenth-century 
musicians and collectors. The main thing is that we have a faultless and beauti- 
fully printed text of everything Herrick saw fit to include in 1648, and of a few 
more poems besides. 

(ii) To the Additional Poems admitted by Moorman the present editor has 
appended twenty-four attributed to Herrick (or to R. H.) in the seventeenth 
century, one attributed to him by Miss Willa M. Evans in her book on Lawes 
(1941), and six more on his own account. This brings the total up to forty-one. 
As Mr. Martin says, there are probably more in manuscript. He would also 
agree that it is improbable that all these poems are by Herrick. Some of them seem 
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to be exercises on fashionable topics that Herrick, on the whole, avoided. For 
example, “The Descripcion: of a Woman’ is a blason in the tradition founded by 
Marot, and Herrick knew the French poets of the previous century and frequently 
imitated them. But the poems on the fair gentlewoman and her black lover, 
and some others, probably derive from the newer vogue of the Marinisti, which 
seems to leave no trace on Herrick’s acknowledged work. This is admittedly 
inconclusive, and Herrick must have known poets who used Marino, but it would 
not be surprising if these were among the poems which time will prove to have 
been wrongly attributed. And, on the whole, he who reads only Hesperides may 
be sure that he is missing little of Herrick. 

A further addition to the corpus is a series of fourteen letters from the poet 
to his uncle, written when he was at Cambridge. They occasionally achieve a 
frigid eloquence, intended to give an interesting obliquity to his monotonous 
demands for money. 

(iii) Provided with all this material, the student may still, somewhat peevishly, 
wonder what there is to say about this poet, short-winded and uneven as he is. 
Herrick is still ravishing in his pretty folklorism and his little votive verses; 
but these leave little room for comment, less even than the technically or morally 
coarse writing which fills so many pages of his work. It is therefore not the least 
of the new editor’s claims on our gratitude that he has supplied a Commentary 
which is at once remarkably complete and very terse. In this work he was assisted 
by several useful books, notably those of Delattre and McEwan; and also, even 
more substantially, by the annotations of the Rev. C. P. Phinn, which are now 
made fully available fifty years after his death. Great, though unobtrusive, 
labour on the part of the editor is combined with the results of these earlier 
investigations to provide what is in every respect a fine accession to the materials 
available for the study of Herrick. It is now improbable that there is much to 
add to the list of Herrick’s Latin sources, and his use of Burton is here very fully 
recorded. French poetry figures rather less in the Commentary than might have 
been expected. The little poems addressed to Venus and other deities might have 
been suggested by Du Bellay. Although the theme is so widely dispersed, there 
may be a direct relationship between ‘Corinna’s Going a Maying’ and Passerat’s 
‘Ode du premier jour de May’, which opens: 


Laissons le lit et le sommeil 
Ceste journée: 

Pour nous I’aurore au front vermeil 
Est déja née. 


The peculiar tone of Herrick’s most characteristic poetry owes a great deal not 
only to the Pléiade but possibly also to lesser figures, such as Durant and des 
Périers. 

The Commentary credits Herrick with a considerable acquaintance with 
patristic writings ; there are more references to Migne than his nineteenth-century 
admirers would have expected. It is always safe to assume, at this period, a 
knowledge of the great Fathers, and especially Augustine, but Herrick seems to 
have ranged more widely. One would like to know where he read these writings ; 
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there must have been secondary sources. This is a difficult question in the 
literature of the period, and it is bound to come up in a commentary of this kind, 
Another example, in a different field: the notes on the Southwell epithalamion 
suggest that Herrick’s marriage-lore derives from Jonson’s heavily learned notes 
to Hymenaei, or from direct scholarly knowledge. One wonders, however, 
whether there is much in the poem that would have been new to some school- 
boys. Thomas Godwyn’s English Exposition of the Roman Antiquities, written 
in 1614 for the use of Abingdon school, but widely used throughout the century 
by schoolboys and undergraduates, has a chapter ‘De Nuptiis’ that contains 
most of this Roman lore, and even explains the number of torches, and the 
significance of the fire and water imagery, better than Jonson’s notes. It even 
mentions that the ‘luckie Birds’ of 1. 159 were crows. Some details are not in 
Godwyn, but he was not explaining exhaustively, and there are other works of 
a more serious kind, like ,T. Dempster’s book, which was Godwyn’s source, and 
it may be that the learning in which Herrick delicately involves his English 
marriage was less recherché than it looks. This may be generally true of Herrick; 
much of his learning may have been mediated in this way. Certainly Cowley, 
a poet with a far higher reputation for learning than Herrick, made very full use 
of such second-hand learning. 

These are merely random observations upon a Commentary which will arouse 
in other scholars the keenest admiration for the learning of the compiler. So, 
indeed, will the whole book. It is an immaculate performane; I have not found 
a single typographical error. But its virtues sre not merciy negative; this is a 
masterpiece of the editorial art. FRANK KERMODE 


Milton’s Poems. Edited by B. A. Wricnut. Pp. xlii+480 (Everyman’s 
Library 384). London: Dent; New York: Dutton, 1956. 7s. net. 


This edition of Milton’s poems, the ripe fruit of Professor Wright’s lifelong 
devotion to their author, will, it is to be hoped, soon become, and for long 
remain, a standard work. There can, I think, be no doubt that textually it is 
the most authoritative of all modern editions. Except for commentary, the 
general reader will never need to turn elsewhere, and even for the scholar it will 
prove an indispensable companion, although, for certain special purposes, he 
will still need to consult the original editions or their modern facsimiles. The 
text is printed in a type most agreeable to read, the lines, as they should be, are 
numbered in fives, and the occasional textual notes are, again as they should be, 
at the foot of the page. In its less than thirty pages the Textual Introduction 
is a marvel of clarity and compression. In the Select Bibliography, which follows 
it, my only regret is that the editor did not allow himself (or was not allowed) 
just a little more space for comment, since the few comments he makes are so 
useful. It would, for example, have been helpful to the many unassisted, or 
comparatively unassisted, students who will use this book if they had been given 
some indication of what they would find in Todd’s edition, and if the importance 
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of such a book as Smart’s edition of the Sonnets had been briefly indicated. 
Perhaps, though, if the editor had once embarked upon such a course he might 
have found it difficult to restrain himself. 

With what seems to me indisputable correctness Mr. Wright has based his 
text upon the last editions published during Milton’s lifetime. Instead, though, 
of contenting himself with the safe and not very difficult task of printing fac- 
similes of these editions and correcting the obvious misprints, he has under- 
taken the much more laborious and controversial task of making Milton’s 
characteristic spelling and punctuation (on the importance of which he most 
admirably insists) stand out more clearly, on the one hand, by removing certain 
occasional inconsistencies, and, on the other hand, by modernizing spelling and 
punctuation that has no prosodic or phonetic significance. It would be im- 
possible to attempt anything like a complete defence of this procedure (which 
seems to me triumphantly successful) without reprinting the greater part of his 
Textual Introduction, with its ordered grouping of those scores of ‘minute 
particulars’ on which his argument is based. I can only say that, after a careful 
study of his Introduction and much continuous reading of his text, I have been 
persuaded (a) that Mr. Wright really knows what in Milton’s spelling and punc- 
tuation was and was not what he calls ‘deliberate and expressive’, and (4) that 
he really knows what spellings and punctuations are without prosodic or 
phonetic significance and may be safely modernized. It should not be necessary 
to remind readers of this journal that there is here no parallel whatever with that 
‘selective’ spelling and punctuation of Shakespearian texts about which there 
has been some recent controversy; for, while there is abundant evidence that 
Milton had very definite views on these matters and exercised the most careful 
and continuous control over the printing of his poems, there is no evidence that 
Shakespeare did so, and it is impossible to distinguish with certainty, in the 
spelling and punctuation of the First Folio and the Quartos, what may represent 
his own idiosyncrasies and what merely those of his compositors. 

After insisting that Milton did not, as is commonly supposed, invent spellings, 

that all his spellings were in common use at the time, and that what he did was 
to introduce certain real distinctions into what with others were merely hap- 
hazard or capricious variants, Mr. Wright states his principles of modernization 
and regularization as follows: 
(1) to adopt the modern spelling if an obsolete spelling is without significance, 
(2) when an obsolete spelling is kept, to adopt this one spelling if variants are with- 
out significance; except that in rhymed verse I keep eye-rhymes, which Milton 
like other poets of the time favoured. (p. viii) 


I think most readers who are prepared to give Mr. Wright’s arguments and 
illustrations the attention they deserve, and then to do some careful reading of 
his text, will agree that these principles are sound and that his application of 
them has been both scholarly and intelligent. The following passage, in defence 
of his normalization of variant spellings of vowels, is in itself sufficient to suggest 
the careful and continuous thinking, the ability to distinguish and discriminate, 
which have made his edition what it is: 
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In general nothing is lost by adopting the modern spelling among these variants, 
and something gained for the convenience of the reader. Some of the variants may 
suggest a false pronunciation (floud, raunge, seaven); others make homographs with 
words now differentiated by spelling (tour, flour, stile). On the other hand such 
spellings as towr, flowr, bowr are significant as showing the words to be metrical 
monosyllables, and these spellings I use except on the rare vccasion when the word 
is a metrical disyllable; this does not amount to a rule of Miltonic spelling since 
power, for instance, is always so spelt although it is normally a metrical monosyl- 
lable. Some other variant spellings (roul, sphear, for instance) must be kept for the 
sake of the emphatic forms (roule, spheare), which will be considered later. (p. ix) 


No other scholar, so far as I know, has so fully perceived and so clearly explained 
what Milton’s principles of spelling and punctuation really were. To take but 
one matter, on which I myself have recently been guilty of repeating the vulgar 
error (if only incidentally) in print, it is incorrect to say that the emphatic forms 
of the personal pronouns (hee, mee, &c.) are used when the pronouns are stressed 
and the unemphatic forms when they are unstressed: “The emphatic forms are 
reserved for showing stress on a pronoun not stressed by position or for showing 
extra stress on one that is’ (p. xxiv). 

As the result of my study of the text I have only two criticisms (or suggestions) 
to offer, one general and one particular. Although I entirely agree with what 
Mr. Wright has said (pp. xvii—xviii) about the ‘ruinous effect’ on Milton’s verse 
of the attempts of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century editors to impose a more 
and more grammatical punctuation upon Milton’s essentially rhetorical one, | 
am inclined to think that it would sometimes have been justifiable and, for the 
sake of immediate comprehensibility, desirable to insert commas before or 
after those subordinate clauses and qualifying phrases which Milton often 
(though by no means invariably) punctuates only at one end. In this matter 
Milton himself is less consistent than Mr. Wright would seem to suggest. 


that now, 
While time was, our first Parents had bin warnd 
The coming of thir secret foe, and scap’t 
Haply so scap’t his mortal snare. (P.L., iv. 5-8) 


Here, after scap’t in 1. 7 (though not after mow in |. 5) Milton, as Mr. Wright 
expresses it (p. xvii), has allowed the work of a comma to be performed by the 
prosodic pause at the end of the line. 


. .. the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous Earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh Fountain. (P.L., iv. 227-9) 


Here, though, Milton apparently decided that the prosodic pause after drawn 
was insufficient, and inserted a comma. 
O thou that with surpassing Glory crownd, 


Lookst from thy sole Dominion like the God 
Of this new World. (P.L., iv. 32-34) 
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Here it seems to me that either a comma should be inserted after thou or else 
that the comma after crownd should be removed, leaving the work to be per- 
formed (quite adequately) by the prosodic pause and sparing the modern reader 
an unnecessary (if only transitory) jolt of surprise. For the modern reader a 
comma at only one end of a subordinate clause or qualifying phrase is often 
more disturbing than a complete absence of punctuation: 


Unmindful of the crown that Vertue gives 
After this mortal change, to her true Servants 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted seats; 
(Comus, 9-11) 
But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies (Sonnet xx, 8-9) 


My particular criticism concerns the paragraphing in Lycidas, ll. 19-27: 


So may som gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destind Urn, 

And as he passes, turn 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
"Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove a-field. ... 


In the Trinity MS. Milton inadvertently began his new paragraph at 1. 25 
(‘Together both’) instead of at 1. 23 (‘For we were nurst’), and this error was 
perpetuated in the editions of 1645 and 1673. As Warton noticed, in the edition 
of 1638 (the volume of elegies on King) there is no new paragraph at this point, 
and ‘rill’ in 1. 23 is followed, not by a full-stop, but by a semicolon. 

The only misprints I have found are in the Introduction: the first two lines 
on p. vii have been transposed, and at the end of the first paragraph on p. xxvii 
‘denning’ should presumably be ‘defining’. J. B. LeisHMAN 


Racine and English Classicism. By KATHE”INE E. WHEATLEY. Pp. xii+-346. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1956. $6.00. 


One of the many problems in the history of the drama—and by no means the 
least significant—is presented to us by the plays of Racine. The acknowledged 
master of French tragedy, he yet remains little more than a name for those 
outside his own country who have not been trained in the Gallic tradition. That 
name is honoured, no doubt, but honoured by rote. His dramas persistently 
defy translation, and even when an occasional translation comes reasonably close 
to providing us with the flavour, the tone, of the original, we rarely are captured 
by it as the versions of Shakespeare have captured other lands. 

At first, it might seem that, since Racine is the prince of classicism, since 
Charles II brought with him to London an eager admiration for all things 
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Parisian, and since there followed an age dominated by classical precept, the one 
period in England when Racine might have been esteemed and understood 
would have been that between the sixties of the seventeenth century and the 
forties of the century ensuing. If we concern ourselves merely with bare 
theatrical facts, such a supposition appears to be justified: we can point to a not 
inconsiderable line of plays, from the Andromache of 1675 on as far as Boothby’s 
Britannicus of 1803, which were either directly rendered from or at any rate 
inspired by Racine’s tragedies. Professor Wheatley, however, has not remained 
content simply with theatrical facts: she has set out, not to record these, but to 
examine minutely what happened to the French dramas when they came to 
assume an English dress. 

What, by this means, she is able to demonstrate is that Racine’s true spirit 
remained alien to almost all his translators and adapters, and that the critics— 
who might have been expected to appreciate this spirit—were equally wide of 
the mark. In Miss Wheatley’s account several things become apparent, that the 
dramatists were more inclined to what she styles ‘melodrama’ than to a reproduc- 
tion of Racine’s fine style and subtle conception and that they found support 
fer such an aim in French critical theory. After discussing the ‘melodramatic’ 
qualities of Congreve’s The Mourning Bride, for example, she comments: 


Today we look upon Racine as the essence of classicism: complicated plot, 
elaborate scenic effects, melodramatic accessories and tricks are un-Racinian, ergo, 
non-classical. This was not the attitude of Racine’s contemporaries. The English 
classicists were more interested in French criticism than in Racine’s practice. ... 
I do not think that the sensational success of The Mourning Bride can be looked 
upon as a revolt against subservience to French dogma or a vindication of native 
drama. But it does show quite plainly that English classicism was developing 
along lines that would hinder rather than favor a just appreciation of Racine in 
England or imitations that might preserve the essence of Racinian tragedy. 


Miss Wheatley’s work, because she is forced by her subject and aim to present 
so much detail and so many parallel passages, does not make easy reading; but 
her study is a valuable and necessary complement to the related investigations 
by John Wilcox and N. B. Allen on Moliére in England. The fact is that Moliére’s 
and Racine’s keen penetration was, in de Méré’s phrase, ‘une science’, and, in 
Miss Wheatley’s final words, ‘for those ignorant of this science, Racinian 
tragedy is so much verbiage. English adapters and translators had not learned 
the science.’ ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Jonathan Swift: An Enquiry into the Behavior of the Queen’s Last 
Ministry. Edited by IRviIN Eurenprets. Pp. xliv--11o (Indiana University 
Publications. Humanities Series 36). Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1956. $3.50. 

The Enquiry into the Behavior of the Queen’s Last Ministry is a particularly 
rewarding subject for detailed editorial treatment since two manuscripts survive, 
each with Swift’s own revisions, sometimes of a kind which allows us to feel, 
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as Professor Ehrenpreis says in his Introduction, that we are ‘watching the man 
at work’. The existing manuscripts are a foul copy A, in Swift’s own hand but 
for the first leaf, which is in that of Stella, and a fair copy B, transcribed by an 
amanuensis. Both drafts have corrections by Swift, and B has also a few notes 
in the hand of Martha Whiteway, Swift’s housekeeper in his later years. Mr. 
Ehrenpreis has used as his copy text the foul copy A, thus avoiding the altera- 
tions to Swift’s own spelling and punctuation made by the scribe of B. 
He has, however, incorporated the verbal revisions of B, while ignoring 
certain systematic formal changes made by Swift himself—‘till’ to ‘until’, ‘was’ 
to ‘were’ after ‘although’—on the grounds that, as the evidence of other texts 
shows, Swift in his later years sacrificed euphony and flexibility to logic. In 
adopting this course the editor may, as he says, be risking the charge of eclectic- 
ism, but he has provided us with a text which is as close as possible to what 
the author intended at a time when his powers were at their height and his ear 
most sensitive to the cadences of prose, and the method is justified by the use- 
fulness of such a text to the student of Swift. 

The two manuscripts have already been collated in Volume VIII of the 
Shakespeare Head edition of Swift’s prose, where the text is based on draft B, 
and in the present edition only those variants which cast some light on Swift’s 
way of thinking and working are listed. There are full and helpful notes, identi- 
fying references and relating Swift’s account of events to the comments he makes 
elsewhere, and a useful analytical index. But perhaps the most valuable feature 
of the present edition is the Introduction, in which conclusions are drawn from 
an examination of the various revisions made by Swift, and in which, also, the 
Enquiry is set into relation with other contemporary accounts of the events which 
preceded the fall of the Tory ministry. Though both chapters of the Enquiry 
were probably completed by 1719, and the transcription was made before the 
summer of 1721, it is clear that Swift revised the work over a long period, and 
regarded it seriously as his considered judgement of the great events in which 
he had participated, ranking it in his own mind with the History of the Four Last 
Years. He was anxious, therefore, to be faithful to the facts as he knew them, 
and while he chooses his words carefully to show the Tory cause in the best 
light, he will not permit himself undue exaggeration even in the case of friends 
like Oxford and Ormonde. Satiric comment is allowed only rarely, for the most 
part in references to the existing situation under George I, and the revisions 
are fascinating as a revelation of a great satirist conscientiously subduing the 
exaggerations and ironies habitual to him. 

Swift’s self-denial has its reward, for the strength of the Enquiry lies in its 
assumption that satire is unnecessary since a quiet statement of facts will place 
the truth beyond all doubt. Swift could write as he did because he honestly 
believed the Whig charges to be false; conscious rectitude enables him without 
absurdity to deny the accusation of Jacobitism ‘on my own Word’, and to leave 
the onus of proof upon the Whigs. His dignified account gains much by being 
set against the background, provided by Mr. Ehrenpreis’s Introduction, of 
contemporary Tory apologetics with their counter-accusations, their shifty 
defensiveness, their attempts to exonerate individual ministers at the expense 
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of the rest. This much revised work affords valuable supporting evidence for 
the patient and precise artistry and the extraordinary sensitiveness to tone that 
we know from Swift’s other writings, but perhaps most impressive of all is the 
evidence of his honesty, and of the loyalty which can admit the shortcomings of 
his friends without ceasing to love them and to grieve over their fall. This isa 
side of Swift we see rarely outside the letters, and the moving passages of clear- 
sighted yet affectionate friendship add to the strength of this sincere and reason- 


able presentation of what Swift believed to be the truth. 
KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 


The Early Masters of English Fiction. By Atan Ducatp McKiItop, 

Pp. x+234. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1956. $5.00. 

In returning to a field which he has partly trodden before, in his Samuel 
Richardson (1936), Professor McKillop has not only widened his scope, ranging 
now from Defoe to Sterne, including Fielding and Smollett, but has deepened 
his cogitations, bringing a very wide range of reference into his discussion. In 
this enlarged field he starts a number of hares—the relations of comedy to society, 
the role of class distinctions, the purpose of the novel, and a number of others— 
and if it cannot be said that he has hunted them down, that is only because no 
literary hare can ever be killed; the ‘attitudes’ of the human groupings we call 
society continually change. 

In this book Mr. McKillop is to a considerable degree a literary historian, 
dealing with origins and the variations in reputation. But, he tells us (p. 145): 
‘It is the task of the literary historian somehow to work his way beyond the events 
of authorship, publication, and reception to some estimate of fundamental 
values’; to become, in short, a critic as the term is currently understood today, 
at all events in academic circles. Later (p. 180), we get a very curious admission: 


The critical balance that was so badly deranged in the Victorian period has been 
more tardily readjusted for Smollett than for Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne. 
It can be said of criticism of S:nollett in our day, as of current criticism of eighteenth 
century fiction in general, that its tendency is to substantiate by closer analysis the 
judgment of discriminating eighteenth century readers on the fiction of their 
own age. 


Are we really justified in supposing that our ‘estimate of fundamental values’ 
is better than that of the Victorians? Again, with them as with us, individual 
judgements differ. All Victorians did not think of Sterne as Mr. McKillop 
would have us believe; Bagehot enormously admired certain aspects of his 
genius. Or again, just before the passage quoted: ‘Perhaps Dickens’ memorable 
references, deeply colored by early reminiscence, are the best record we have 
of a spontaneous delight in Smollett that has been largely lost.’ But we can guess 
that Dickens so rejoiced in Smollett because he shared with him the pleasure 
of using language in the same sort of way. It might be possible to maintain 
that if you like Dickens you will today spontaneously delight in Smollett; that if 
Thackeray seems great to you, you will clasp Fielding warmly to your heart. 
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Ultimately our judgements are personal, subjective, influenced no doubt by 
fashion, and by our needs at the moment. 

That is not to say that we do not zestfully follow all that Mr. McKillop has to 
say about his five authors, and few will be so bold as to declare that they do not 
learn something from him at every point; no one at all interested in these things 
can fail to be continually stimulated, so full is Mr. McKillop of suggestions, so 
abundant in admirable apergus. One of his most inviting themes is what the 
novelists thought they were doing. This is comparatively simple with Defoe, 
slightly less so with Richardson, and extremely complex with Sterne. We move 
from what was probably thought of as a Puritan conduct-book, to an almost 
cosmic vision communicable, or at least communicated, largely by elaborate 
patterning, a vision based on the scientific ideas of the time, as well as upon 
Locke and Shaftesbury. The general conclusions come to can perhaps best be 
indicated by quoting some of Mr. McKillop’s final paragraph: 


Richardson’s studies of the divided mind carry him closer to the ultimate 
mysteries of personality. . .. In comparison with Fielding and Richardson, Smol- 
lett’s claim to adequacy is perfunctory; he gives us, and it is a great achievement, an 
intensely recorded but not thoroughly examined life. . . . In relation to this whole 
situation, Sterne .. . shifts to a comic level the claim of interpretive adequacy... 
he carries things te a point of complexity which raises anew the question, ‘What is 
truth?’ In a telling phrase Professor Crane . . . describes Fielding’s treatment of 
Tom Jones as involving a ‘comic analogue of fear.’ The phrase ‘comic analogue of 
the quest for truth’ could perhaps be used as a description of the effect Sterne 
attains by undertaking to give us a picture of the human situation cross-hatched 
with sensation, impulse, and obsession. 


Earlier there is an excellent summing-up of Defoe: 


Defoe’s apparent insensibility is regularly moderated by decent human feeling, 
and at his best he can set up an unenthusiastic bond of sympathy that connects 
author, character, and reader. He understands plain practical people, and is en- 
dowed with remarkable insight into primitive minds—the child, the savage, the 
poor and ignorant servant. 


Conclusions, however, are not valid for everyone, and it is better to travel than 
to arrive. It is the journeys that Mr. McKillop induces us to make that con- 
stitute the great pleasures of this book, such as his divagations upon comedy 
and humour, or ‘the humour’, the different uses to which descriptions of things 
are put, or the gestures and physical tricks of characters. We need not always 
agree with statements made here and there. ‘Like Colonel Jacque and Moll 
Flanders, Singleton is an outcast who has never had a fair chance.’ But Betty 
Flanders had every chance. One need not go so far as Professor Legouis in 
saying that she was a born whore; but she was a victim of that self-destructive 
itch to be up and doing something so well analysed in the case of Robinson 
Crusoe. Usually Mr. McKillop does not commit himself too far; he is wary of 
‘facile gencralizations about the middle class’: ‘all these class formulas can be 
misleading.’ They can indeed, especially where English society is concerned. 
This is a book that stimulates greatly through its thoughtfulness. 
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There is one protest that should be made, which is against the infuriating 
current practice of putting notes at the end instead of at the bottom of the page 
where the reader finds them convenient. Instead, here, the bottom of the page 
is occupied by the title and running-title, disturbing to the eye. Protest might 
here be made against another current habit, that is of giving a reference to an 
edition without also saying to what particular work this draws attention to, 
One is always, for instance, meeting quotations from Dryden, and told, say 
‘Ker, II. 189’, when, after ali, this edition may not be handy, but the reader may 
possess the ‘Dedication of the /Eneis’ in some other copy. Early in this book 
we are given a quotation without the text very clearly indicating where it comes 
from. Turning over to the end, we are faced with ‘Oxford, 1841, I, 2.’ It is, 
as a matter of fact, an extract from the Preface to The Family Instructor, ‘Oxford, 
1841, I, 2.’, displaying considerable variation from the first edition of Defoe’s 
work. One would plead urgently that in these two matters, publishers and 
scholars should alter their present custom. They are unnecessarily irritating to 
the polite reader. BoNAMY DOoBREE 


James Douglas on English Pronunciation c. 1740. By Borje HoLMBerc. 
Pp. 354 (Lund Studies in English 26). Lund: Gleerup, 1956. Kr. 26. 


James Douglas (1675-1742) was an eminent Scottish doctor who lived the 
second half of his life in London and from 1728 was physician to the Queen. In 
addition to publishing medical works he set himself to write Latin, Greek, 
French, and English grammars, the manuscript drafts of which are now in the 
Hunterian collection in Glasgow University. From the three volumes of English 
Grammar, written in a secretary’s hand but revised by Douglas himself, Mr. 
Holmberg prints the parts on pronunciation, accent, and emphasis. 

Douglas starts with the written letter, for which he lists the different pronuncia- 
tions (nine for 0, five for ea) and gives copious examples. His work is thorough, 
and the distribution of the sounds is shown clearly, but his ignorance of phonetics 
and dependence on traditional terminology make his actual descriptions almost 
worthless, with the exception of some interesting comparisons with Scottish 
sounds. Thus a in chaff, chance, hard, &c., is said to have ‘a kind of a Middle 
Sound between the broad Scotch A & the Short Guttural A which may be calld 
[Holmberg, wrongly, call’d] the Scotch A Short’ (f. 2a). ‘Broad Scotch A’ is 
that in call, ‘Short Guttural A’ that in can. Douglas appears to have recognized 
the qualitative similarity of the a in chaff, &c., and Scottish [a], and is not far 
wrong in calling it a ‘Middle Sound’ between [2] and the low English [a:]. 
But he was uncertain whether to call the English sound long or short: the original 
breves on a in chaff, chance (f. 2a) and the macron on a in father (f. 21a) are 
erased. 

More often his evidence is of the following type. He has an almost modern 
distribution of words which had stressed ME. i, ér, @, and @, and the list of words 
like pass, bard, dance with ‘Scotch A Short’ agrees closely with modern usage, 
except that -ar final, strangely, has [z]. In unstressed vowels, which are treated 
with great thoroughness, some reductions like 7 in carriage and -shun for -tion 
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and in some cases an ‘Obscure Sound’ are recognized, but more often unstressed 
vowels keep their original quality with reduction of long to short. Thus dmen 
has ‘O long’, but o in abrdgate is ‘the Same Sound only Pronounc’d Short’, 
which is distinguished from ‘ai Short’ in réck. In general, Douglas’s evidence 
is confirmatory rather than new, and the combination of his long residence in 
London, his social status, and his careful methods gives weight to his opinions. 
Scottish traits are difficult to detect. The few obvious dialectalisms, like 
skutchineal for ‘cochineal’, yulk for ‘yoke’, seem to belong to English dialects, 
but to keep stressed er, ir, and ur distinct is presumably Scottish at this date. 

Mr. Holmberg’s edition keeps to the wording of the manuscript, so far as I 
have checked it, but is otherwise quite unreliable. Errors in spelling are frequent 
(mainly modernization: calld misspelt called on p. 121, woud and wou’d misspelt 
would five times on pp. 306-7, &c.); diacritics are often omitted (e.g. the breve 
twice on p. 124, five times on pp. 135-6); and the irregular manuscript punctua- 
tion, contrary to the claim on p. 10, is modernized. Furthermore, for a manu- 
script so thoroughly revised the textual notes are inadequate: running corrections 
of trivial copying errors are usually noted, whereas important alterations are 
sometimes ignored, e.g. the signs of erased breves over a in chaff, chance on 
f. 2a (showing his hesitation as to the length of this a—see above), the fact that 
innate (f. 34a) and the words from Except to I Long (f. 80a) are added by Douglas, 
and that as (f. 33a) is also his addition (this is apparent even in the facsimile 
on p. 9). 

In the important introductory sections the biographical notes on Douglas are 
especially valuable. The discussion of Douglas’s pronunciation contains some 
useful comparative material, but this is too often buried amongst a list of the 
opinions of other ‘orthoepists’, British and foreign, from Robinson (1617) to 
Walker (1806), assembled uncritically and without regard to their relative merits 
or to the interdependence of their works. Why, for instance, should Green- 
wood’s second-hand description of the diphthong [ai] be mentioned, while the 
original in Wallis is ignored? An investigation of Douglas’s > would have 
been more useful. Two borrowings, both from Jones’s Practical Phonography, 
are alone noted. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Holmberg has made accessible a new and not unimportant 
orthoepist. C. G. HaRLOw 


Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare, with an Essay on The 
Adventurer. By ArTHUR SHERBO. Pp. xii-+182 (Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature 42). Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. $3.00. 


This is one of the works of American scholarship which rouse mingled feelings 
of admiration and regret—admiration for the industry displayed, regret at the 
disproportionately meagre illumination thereby produced. The lines on which 
Professor Sherbo’s mind moves are well indicated by a passage in his discussion 
of the relation between the Dictionary and the edition of Shakespeare: 


The method adopted in the compilation of the following statistics should be 
described. Every note in Johnson’s edition which might, in my estimation, depend 
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on the definition of a word or words has been chech:ed. These definitions have 
been compared with the definitions in the Dictionary, and in the statistics given 
below I have noted when Johnson quotes the same passage that he is commenting 
upon in the edition, when he quotes a passage from Shakespeare other than that 
upon which he is commenting, when he quotes Shakespeare’s contemporaries in 
support of his definition, and when there is no identical or similar definition in 
the Dictionary. 


On which one is tempted to comment ‘So what?’ The ‘what’ appears to be that 
when one has subtracted from the ‘approximately 3,600’ notes in the edition 
those traceable to the Dictionary, a large number more which are paraphrases, 
and a number more which in Mr. Sherbo’s view are derived from other editors, 
‘one is struck with the paucity of original, critical notes’. But of course a lexi- 
cographer turned editor will naturally and rightly use material he has already 
accumulated, and part of an editor’s job is the clarification of obscure passages. 
A large proportion of the book is devoted to a demonstration, backed by a 
formidable body of statistics and appendixes, that much of Johnson’s work is 
more derivative than is usually supposed. The chapter on the Preface points 
out, quite justly, that a good deal of it, both in structure and content, was 
common form at the time. But does this do more than show us what we knew 
already, that Johnson was in many ways a man of his age? The status of the 
Preface, as a piece of criticism, remains, I feel, undisturbed. And in the chapter 
on ‘Johnson’s Indebtedness to Others’ Mr. Sherbo’s attitude is revealed in a 
sentence: 
it will no longer be enough to ask, with D. Nichol Smith, ‘when baffled by a diffi- 
cult passage, ‘‘What does Johnson say?’’’: one must ask further, ‘Did Johnson 
say this, or is he paraphrasing the comment of another critic?’ 


Why must one ask further? If what we are looking for is the clarification of 
Shakespeare, the further question is irrelevant; the light shed, adequate or 
inadequate, is the same whether it is shed by Johnson directly, or by reflection. 
The further question is only to the point if what we are trying to determine is 
the extent of Johnson’s debts and the degree of his honesty in acknowledging 
them. It is on this that Mr. Sherbo concentrates his energy. I do not think 
that all his evidence for the extent of Johnson’s unacknowledged debts, particu- 
larly to Heath, is cogent, but he does make out a persuasive case. One may, 
however, still be doubtful whether the case was worth making out. Johnson 
as a critic seems to stay pretty solidly where he was. 

There is an excellent chapter on “The Notes’, really illuminating, especially 
on Johnson’s critical vocabulary, though it is odd that neither in the chapter nor 
in the appendix is there any mention of Johnson’s use of ‘candour’ (which he 
uses almost regularly in a sense very different from ours), ‘disgusting’, ‘enor- 
mous’, and ‘improper’. 

For any comment on the chapter on “General Observations’ I am somewhat 
handicapped, since in the copy sent for review only half of it is there, pp. 101-16 
being replaced by a repetition of pp. 87-100. 

The appended essay, on the translation of the Mottoes and Quotations in 
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The Adventurer, unrelated to the body of the book, is of interest. But it is dis- 
figured by a sudden rash of misprints: for example, ‘headless’ for ‘heedless’ 
(p. 157), ‘they’ for ‘thy’ (p. 164), ‘make’ ungrammatically for ‘makes’ (p. 165). 
And with the quotations from Greek some remarkable things happen. Why 
should we be asked to read such barbarous voces nihili as ‘Peya for ‘Peta, or 
éxovov for dpovov, not to mention a pepper-pot confusion of breathings and 
accents, smooth breathings for rough, grave accents for acute, and other accents 
where no accent could possibly be? M. R. RIDLEY 


Organiz’d Innocence. The Story of Blake’s Prophetic Books. By Mar- 
GARET Rupp. Pp. xvi+266. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. 
305. net. 

‘Blake’s main trouble is that he did not know when to stop piling diverse 
meanings on to his basic structure.’ How right Miss Rudd is, and how wrong 
she can be. ‘Every available corner of the MS.’ of The Four Zoas ‘is filled up 
with scribbled afterthoughts’. It is nothing like as bad as that. Some of the 
book’s errors of scholarship are portentous. Miss Rudd thinks that the proof 
engravings for Young’s Night Thoughts, which Blake used as spare paper on 
which to transcribe much of Vala, are drawings made to illustrate Vala: she 
discusses many of them and calls them pen drawings. She confuses Christ with 
the Virgin Mary—as the ‘virgin of twelve years’ Ololon ‘bears some resemblance 
to the Virgin Mary when she visited the temple’. Such is the nemesis of refusing 
‘to back up my interpretation with the usual heavy machinery of scholarship’. 

The book deals with Vala, Milton, and Ferusalem. These, whatever else they 
may be, are undoubtedly studies of the mind of man and woman, seen from 
within, in conflict, struggle, fall, and recovery, seeking a way from division 
back into unity. This Miss Rudd presents as a continuous story of Albion, who 
contains in himself the four Zoas, and Jerusalem, who contains their Emanations: 
and the predicaments of Albion and Jerusalem, or their components, are always 
liable to be related to supposed predicaments of William and Catherine Blake. 
With modern psychology, mainly Jungian, as a key Miss Rudd tries to unlock 
the difficult places in these poems. 

Now Albion does not occur in Vala as first written, nor does Jerusalem except 
slightly in the last Night. Milton is not about Albion and Jerusalem. At the 
climax of Jerusalem there is no marital union of Albion and Jerusalem, but 
Albion attains fourfold vision (which Miss Rudd considers rather a fraud com- 
pared with the threefold vision of Beulah) and Jerusalem, his Emanation, awakes 
and overspreads ‘all Nations as in Ancient Time’. All this suggests that Miss 
Rudd’s method is rather forced, just as her comment is sometimes rather whimsi- 
cal (‘An ordinary mortal might feel, at a time like this, compelled to put a small 
bomb under Albion in lieu of the spanking he deserves’). The method in any 
case will do only in so far as it is used critically and not subjectively. Blake 
in each of these works set out to tell a story: he ended by overlaying it with com- 
ment and digression. Miss Rudd set out to tell ‘the story of Blake’s prophetic 
books’: she has overlaid it with conjecture (e.g. “The reference to the soldier 
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Scofield as a demon who undermine’s Jerusalem’s walls is one more indication 
that Jerusalem and Catherine Blake are closely identified, for it was Catherine’s 
security in her cottage at Felpham that was undermined when the soldier accused 
Blake of treason.’) 

Yet I cannot help feeling that this book is not without its value. It is extremely 
feminine, and rather charming: the preference for Beulah rather than Eden is 
characteristic. The tendency to see references to William and Catherine is not 
wholly wrong: no man can write much about personal relationships of male and 
female without drawing to some extent on his own experience. Miss Rudd’s 
extensive application of modern psychology to these poems is probably wrong 
in some places and right in others. To swallow the book whole is impossible: 
but, like other one-track books on Blake, it will lead to genuine elucidation here 
and there. It may even do so in a way not intended by the author: in reading 
it I have found that sharp disagreement with Miss Rudd has brought me a 
clearer understanding than ever before of more than one quoted passage. 

Must the word ‘all’ be followed by ‘of’ in all of the places where ‘all’ is used, 
or could all the places dispense with ‘of’? H. M. MArRGOLIOUTH 


The Letters of William Blake. Edited by Gnrorrrey Keynes. Pp. 262. 

London: Hart-Davis, 1956. 50s. net. 

This is a much needed book. It adds to the one-volume Nonesuch edition of 
Blake’s Poetry and Prose a large number of business accounts between Blake 
and Butts or Linnell, several letters to Blake not hitherto collected handily with 
Blake’s own letters, Counsellor Rose’s speech at Blake’s trial not printed since 
1895, the full text of several letters previously printed only in part, and a valuable 
Register of Documents giving the addresses on the letters and the history of 
each. The fine large page and print are an additional advantage. On the debit 
side are a fair number of misprints, mostly obvious, and the queer omission to 
paginate the Introduction though its pages are referred to in the index as having 
numbers. 

Sir Geoffrey has not reverted to Blake’s own very light punctuation: a com- 
parison of the letter to Hayley of 16 September 1800 with the photograph 
provided shows the difference. Otherwise he reproduces manuscripts as they 
stand, and this edition will undoubtedly be of constant use to all interested in 
Blake. There are some useful factual footnotes, and twelve illustrations: one is 
of Blake’s water-colour ‘Malevolence’ discussed in his letter to Dr. Trusler 
of 16 August 1799. 

Only three considerable groups of Blake’s letters survive—(1) to Butts, 1800-3, 
and Accounts and Receipts, 1803-10; (2) to Hayley, 1800 and 1803-5; (3) to 
Linnell, 1819-27, and Accounts and Receipts from 1818. Nevertheless, they 
contain enough to show Blake in many different aspects—as the spirit-guided 
enthusiast, as the poet and painter unburdening himself to Butts, as Hayley’s 
useful agent in London, as the happy and contented friend of his later employer, 
Linnell. 

Document 131 (a letter to Linnell dated only “Tuesday Night’ but ascribed 
to ‘?1826’) was, I think, written on Tuesday, 7 June 1825. It refers to the 
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death of ‘the D. of C.’, who can hardly be other than the Dean of Canterbury. 
Gerrard Andrewes, Dean of Canterbury and Rector of St. James’s, Westminster 
(Blake’s old parish church where he was baptized), died at the Rectory-house, 
Piccadilly, on 2 June 1825. Blake also refers to ‘L¢ Ls’ death, apparently as 
impending (‘he is a man of very singular abilities’). Lord Lilford, whose beauty 
of character is stressed in the obituary article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, died 
on 4 July 1825. “The Two Pounds’ Blake acknowledges from Linnell appear 
under ‘June 6’ in Document 124: ‘the Cold weather’ fits in with a drop in 
temperature on 4 June (noon temperature on 5 June was only 55°), but Blake in 
his last years felt most weather to be cold, as Document 134 shows. 

This new edition suggests two more important chronological questions. 

(1) Sir Geoffrey prints for the first time the address of Blake’s note to Willey 
Reveley (Document 2). It is ‘Mr. Blake, Engraver, Hercules Buildings, West- 
minster Bridge’. The note is on the back of Reveley’s to Blake (Document 1), which 
is dated ‘Oct. 18’ and invites Blake to engrave some of ‘Mr. Pars’s drawings for 
the Antiquities of Athens’. Now Blake did four of these engravings, nos. xxi-— 
xxiv of Chapter I, in Vol. III of The Antiquities of Athens, which was published 
in 1794, Reveley’s Preface being dated September 1794. But Blake’s engravings, 
like others in the volume, are dated ‘April 3, 1792’. The date is a conventional 
one for the purposes of the Copyright Act, but it roughly indicates when all 
the plates had been provided. Sir Geoffrey is therefore perfectly right in ascrib- 
ing this Blake-Reveley correspondence to 1791. Therefore Blake left Poland 
Street for Lambeth at least as early as 1791, and not in 1793 as Gilchrist said! 
and as everyone else has followed him in saying. The Lambeth potas f is ex- 
tended to at least nine years. 

(2) Sir Geoffrey says in his Introduction that Blake and Butts first met in 
1793, but does not give his evidence. In 1799 (Document 7) ‘my employer’ is 
undoubtedly Butts, and the letter reads to me as if he had not long been ‘my 
employer’. In 1805 (Document 68) Butts bought many of the 1795 colour prints, 
which suggests that, whether known to Blake or not in 1795, he was not then 
Blake’s employer. Is there any definite evidence that the two met before 1799? 

In any case how did they meet? A very prosaic answer is possible. Butts’s 
address for all Blake’s letters from Felpham is Great Marlborough Street. He 
had not yet moved to Fitzroy Square. Great Marlborough Street is parallel to 
Broad Street, where Blake’s brother James still kept the paternal hosiery shop; 
it lies between it and Oxford Street, Poland Street connecting the three. Did 
Butts buy his stockings from James Blake and so come to know his wonderful 
brother? He knew James quite well, as Documents 29, 30, 31, 32, and 35 show, 
and we know that by 1814 James had followed Butts to Fitzroy Square (indeed 
Butts gave him clerical work at the War Office).? It might be useful to know 
when Butts came to Great Marlborough Street. H. M. MarGo.iouTH 


* Probably because ‘Lambeth’ first appears on the 1793 title-page of America. 

? I noted James’s move to 9 Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square (William Blake, 1951, 
p. 2), but Dr. G. E. Bentley, Jr. has found that in 1814, 1815, and 1816 he was a clerk in 
the office of the Commissary General of Musters (“Thomas Butts, White Collar Maecenas’, 
P.M.L.A., |xxi (1956), 1058). 
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Memoirs of Charles Dibdin the Younger. Edited by Grorce SpPEaicur, 
Pp. x+176. London: Society for Theatre Research, 1956. Available to 


members only. 


The Society for Theatre Research has in past years produced several annual 
volumes of decidedly limited interest, but no such reservation need be made 
about this book. The Dibdin family, father and two sons, were prominent in the 
theatrical revolution which in some twenty-five years transformed the Georgian 
playhouse into the Victorian amphitheatre. The elder Dibdin published My 
Professional Life in 1803, and the Reminiscences of his younger son, Thomas, 
appeared in 1827. The other son, Charles Dibdin the younger, compiled his 
Memoirs in 1830, but they remained unpublished. Now, mercifully preserved, 
the manuscript has been edited by Mr. George Speaight and a valuable account 
of early nineteenth-century stage history is thus made available. 

Charles Dibdin the younger appears to have inherited little of his father’s 
talent as actor and singer. His career as a performer was brief and undistin- 
guished, but like his brother he proved to have a real flair for putting together the 
spectacular and sensational entertainments to which, in his day, the minor 
theatres were limited as much by their audiences’ taste as by the legal restrictions 
then in force. It was this flair which established him for twenty years as manager 
and resident-playwright of Sadler’s Wells, and enabled him by exploiting the 
water flowing past the theatre to devise the aquatic drama for which Sadler’s 
Wells became famous. Dibdin was also at various times resident-playwright at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre and the Surrey, where towards the end of his career he 
states: ‘We had now been open 28 weeks, and I had produced 21 new pieces, 
chiefly of three Acts each.’ His professional life was one of continual labour, and 
although his work was totally without literary merit, it achieved a breath of 
immortality in the pantomimes and songs (including the famous “‘Tippitywitchet’) 
he wrote for Grimaldi at Sadler’s Wells. 

Dibdin’s autobiography admits the reader backstage at Sadler’s Wells and 
other minor theatres. His account of the installation of the water-tank for the 
aquadramas (into which he fell on the opening night) is revealing. So is the 
following comment on an early use of gas-light: ‘ . . . the Moon, and its reflection, 
were so managed, through the ingenuity of Mr. Scruton, that whichever way 
Maurice turned his shadow fell upon the object before him (his body being sup- 
posed to intercept the Moon’s Rays); an effect which had never before been 
produced upon any Stage—for in all Stage moonlight scenes there is no shadow 
of objects thrown upon any part of it, except that which is painted upon the 
Scene.’ 

Dibdin writes modestly of himself and generously of others. His efforts were 
rarely rewarded as they deserved and his Benefit performances seem to have 
been uniformly disastrous. Yet he complains so little that the reader feels all 
the more strongly for his predicament when called on to invent a scenario for 
a performing bear: ‘the Bear-ward, when I had the honour of reading the piece 
to him (which was absolutely necessary, he being the Bear’s interpreter) objected 
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to every one, as I described it, as “‘a thing no Bear could do’’—but that “the Bear 
could do everything else’! 

Mr. George Speaight has selected for publication those parts of the manuscript 
which are primarily of theatrical interest. His introduction provides an accurate 
sketch of the theatrical scene in Dibdin’s day and his notes are exact and helpful. 
One interesting comment on the social standing of the actor emerges from the 
Dibdin Genealogical Table printed as an Appendix. The two Dibdin brothers 
were the natural children of Harriet Pitt, an actress who produced another 
illegitimate family by George Mattocks, the actor. But Charles Dibdin the 
younger was made of sterner stuff. When accepting a contract at Astley’s for 
Mrs. Dibdin he insisted that ‘a Clause should be inserted that my wife should 
never be required to go in Breeches’. In due course one of their children became 
a clergyman, two grandsons were knighted, a third was made Curator of the 
Liverpool Art Gallery, and a fourth Secretary to the Royal Lifeboat Institution. 

GEORGE ROWELL 


John Clare. His Life and Poetry. By JoHN and ANNE TIBBLE. Pp. xii+216. 
London: Heinemann, 1956. 25s. net. 


The subject of this work, though his story makes an interesting and moving 
biography, is a difficult one from a critical point of view, and the aims of Professor 
and Mrs. Tibble, as the title indicates, are critical as well as biographical. Clare 
is a simple poet, but the merits and defects of simplicity are perhaps the hardest 
of all to gauge. He depended very much on impulse for his inspiration, and 
felt impatient at being asked to correct. His work can be original and imitative 
by turns, unconsciously borrowed words, images, and phrases being found side 
by side with novel and even daring ones almost everywhere in his verse. He can 
be apparently deaf to some major defect of music, such as ending three or four 
lines running with exactly the same rhythm, or leaving an unassimilable extra 
syllable or foot in a line (though it is hard to believe that he wrote ‘Where there’s 
neither light nor life to see’, as Mr. and Mrs. Tibble have it, in the midst of the 
octosyllabics of ‘Invite to Eternity’) while at the same time commanding a subtle 
sweetness of tone in the individual phrases. He can go astray in elementary rules 
of grammar and yet express himself in a neighbouring sentence with the acumen 
of someone apparently well practised in the handling of words. So too he can 
pass from a platitude to a prophecy, from a naive wise saw or profession of good 
feeling to a humorous or pathetic remark that ‘makes one’s heart turn over’. His 
critics are therefore to be sympathized with if there is a certain haziness about 
their approach. Their apparent reluctance, too, to feel, as some contemporary 
taste would have it, that the striking quality of Clare’s prophetic work quite 
rules out the merits of his earlier nature verse is understandable ; for the prophetic 
work, in spite of its greatness, is scanty and often obscure, while the nature verse 
surely betrays, if ever poetry did, a deep reverence for the works of God on earth, 
which is in its own way a prophecy. Mr. and Mrs. Tibble, however, do rather 
markedly fail in such things as their analyses of changes of style and outlook, and 
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their elucidation of particular poems. For example, their effort to explain the 
impressive but obscure poem ‘A Vision’ is surely most unsatisfactory. Of the 
most difficult phrase, the opening one, they only say that it is ‘clear enough’, and 
if Clare’s words ‘I felt the sweets of fancied love’ have the sense that Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibble say they have, the first phrase and the whole poem would seem to 
want some very recondite interpretation indeed. Again, in a verse such as 


This love, wrong understood, 
Oft turned my joy to pain; 

I tried to throw away the bud, 
But the blossom would remain. 


we are indeed reminded of Blake (one would like to know, by the way, if the 
information were available, what knowledge of Blake Clare had) yet suspect 
that Clare is using ‘bud’ and ‘blossom’ negligently for the same thing, as Blake 
would not have done. If Mr. and Mrs. Tibble have faith that this is not so, they 
should have gone into such points in support of their faith. Perhaps it is too much 
to ask for a complete explanation of these difficult poems, and perhaps an overall 
caution is excusable in Clare’s case, but in places the authors seem purposely to 
avoid plain statements. Though Clare comes out of an inspection of his life and 
poetry with the reader’s deep affection and esteem, it cannot be said that Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibble have cleared away much of the ‘brushwood’ from the criticism of 
his work, or have really established him as ‘one of the truly great English poets’ 
which their publishers claim him to be. 

Defect of critical power, however, is the only big defect of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibble’s work; their instinct for what is poetry and what is not seems mainly 
true, their treatment of the biography is sympathetic and painstaking, and they 
succeed in passing on some of their own obviously genuine enthusiasm for their 
subject. Clare’s personality, and the story of his happy early years, his exas- 
perating and unsuccessful bid for fame and a living, and his final pathetic 
collapse make a strong impact on the reader, while well-chosen quotations from 
his verse and prose assure us all along that we are giving our attention to someone 
who deserves it, at the same time as providing us with a good general survey of 
his literary output. The desire to reinstate simplicity and the ‘singing voice’ as 
estimable qualities in poetry is no doubt responsible for the renewed—indeed the 
almost entirely new—interest in Clare and his work. It would be desirable if his 
defenders could speak out more loud and bold, and ‘place’ him and his merits 
more precisely than do Mr. and Mrs. Tibble, but when all is said and done, 
poetry is more for appreciation than for judgement, and we must be grateful to 
them for their labours in editing Clare’s poems, letters, and prose works, and for 
compiling his biography in (originally) John Clare, a Life and (its revised form) 
the book under review. J. W. R. Purser 
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L’Idée romantique de la poésie en Angleterre. By ALBERT GERARD. Pp. 
416 (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liége 136). Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1955. Fr. 1,000. 


M. Gérard’s aim is to demonstrate the essential unity of the ideas and beliefs 
of the English romantic movement. For this purpose he excludes Byron, who, 
whatever the validity of his claim to be an Augustan born out of due time, was 
certainly radically unsympathetic to the idealist and synthesizing tendencies of 
the Lake school and to the cult of sensation in its Cockney successors. He also 
omits Blake, without discussion; though this exclusion is more questionable, it 
may readily be admitted that the extreme peculiarity of Blake’s imagination 
and mode of expression continue to make a separate treatment of his work 
inevitable. The movement is thus reduced to the four major figures: Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley. 

M. Gétard starts out from a psychological view of the aim and content of 
poetry. A poem is the communication of an experience, and to examine the 
character of a particular poet or literary epoch involves the analysis of the types 
of experience found to be significant by the poet. He analyses some of the 
characteristic metaphors of romantic poetry which imply in varying ways a 
condition of dialogue, or union, or ultimate harmony between man and nature: 
‘Elles expriment l’aperception vécue d’un principe d’unité qui sous-tend la 
multinlicité du sensible.’ He then examines in turn the romantic conceptions of 
a spiritualized universe, human consciousness and the growth of personality, 
the creative imagination, the poetic mind, and the nature of poetic form. 
Throughout these conceptions runs an immediate and intuitive apprehension 
of a principle of unity at work in the world and in the creative action of the mind. 
Because the ultimate nature of things constitutes a harmony, there can be no 
question of total rebellion; whatever their individual strains and nostalgias, 
these poets are finally reconciled to the goodness of what is; because, as in 
Coleridge’s famous analysis of the primary and secondary imagination, the 
creative process is analogous to the dynamic and beneficent principle giving life 
to the universe, they can admit no cleavage between the aesthetic and the ethical. 

The theme of reconciliation of the ideal with actual life is pervasive in Shelley 
and Keats; even in Alastor, in spite of the impact of its self-pity, the programme 
of the poem condemns extreme immaterialism and maintains that the neglected 
duty of the hero was to preach eternal values to the world (cf. the harmonizing 
of ontology with ‘fears and love for that which we see’ in Shelley’s ‘On Death’, 
ll. 25-30). Here and at many other points M. Gérard throws a valuable emphasis 
on the distinct character of the English romantic movement with its sense of 
moral and social responsibility (even Keats ‘would jump down /Etna for any 
great Public Good’) which separates it from the intensely subjective and nihilistic 
tendencies of continental and especially German romanticism. After a period in 
which scholars have distrusted the multiple associations of the term ‘romanti- 
cism’ a more informed synthetic approach has once more proved of value. A. O. 
Lovejoy’s destructive analysis of the confusions inherent in the term was based 
largely on German romanticism (‘On the Discrimination of Romanticisms’, 
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P.M.L.A., xxxix (1924), 229-53). But it is in England where there was no 
conscious programme like that of A. W. Schlegel and Mme de Staél that the 
pattern of thought seems most closely knit. M. Gérard’s work provides a useful 
continuation and extension of Meyer Abrams’s invaluable study of romantic 
critical ideas, The Mirror and the Lamp (New York, 1953). 

As our historical perspective lengthens it has become increasingly apparent 
that modern critical assumptions owe a direct debt to the romantic conception 
of organic form of which Coleridge was the theoretical expositor. Coleridge in 
his philosophical and critical prose might seem to come nearest to Fichte and 
Schelling, but M. Gérard has no difficulty in showing that his thought is firmly 
based on a Cartesian dualism; though there is a zone of interaction in which 
the most exciting things are taking place, the whole activity of imagination and 
artistic perception, the two poles of object and perceiving mind remain distinct 
and equally ‘real’ (cf. Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, i. 178 ff.). The 
English romantics’ attitude to dream and reverie provides another instance of 
the manner in which they are to be distinguished from the extremely irrational 
and subjective treatment of such material in many continental romantics. They 
accord dream a psychological and not a metaphysical value. It is for them a 
spectacle, not an illumination. Keats, the most temperamentally inclined to 
reverie, is quite conscious of its limits, and in The Fall of Hyperion the dream 
is merely a literary device, an allegorical instrument. As M. Gérard says, ‘Leur 
spiritualisme est essentiellement moral; il est orienté vers la vie’ (p. 114). 
English romanticism does not try to escape from the social, moral, and physical 
restrictions of the human condition, and is marked by the coincidence of opposed 
principles, the sensible and the spiritual, the particular and the universal, the 
image and the idea (cf. Coleridge’s catalogue of polarities in his account of the 
reconciling power of the imagination, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, ii. 
12). Primacy is given to the image because of its capacity for achieving unity 
in multiplicity. 

M. Gérard’s study is judicious and thoroughly documented. The long 
extracts with which he illustrates his argument provide a kind of reader with 
commentary in the thought of the early nineteenth-century poets. For his 
purposes they are ‘poétes-penseurs’, and this term suggests the limits and 
possible distortions of such a method. In generalizing and reducing to common 
principles there is the danger of leaving out of account the irreducible particular 
value of poets and their works. Also Shelley, more than the others, has been 
laid on a Procrustes’ bed: an urge to escape from the human condition entirely 
is surely present in the darker lyrical moments of his Platonism. It is all very 
well to say that Wordsworth only skates over the thin ice of pantheism, while 
for Shelley idealism is less a philosophic conviction than a temptation to be 
rejected ; we are not convinced, in spite of the common adherence to psychological 
experience that M. Gérard would establish, that Wordsworth and Shelley are not 
making something totally different out of their insights. The full reconsidera- 
tion of romantic poetry for which M. Gérard and other scholars are laying the 


foundations will have to describe the differences as well as the similarities. 
ROGER SHARROCK 
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Shelley at Work: A Critical Inquiry. By NeviLLe Rocers. Pp. xx+356. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 35s. net. 


This book is based on the Bodleian collection of Shelley manuscripts, particu- 
larly the notebooks. In the Bodleian and elsewhere there are twenty-eight 
Shelley notebooks. Two are fair copy books; the others are his working note- 
books in which he jotted down quotations and translations from his reading, 
drawings, thoughts, ideas for poems, drafts in all stages of composition of 
letters, prose works, and poems, &c. They are in a state of great confusion, 
being written from both ends and up and down the page as well as across, and 
sometimes containing matter from different periods. To an inexpert eye their 
pages might appear, as one of them did to Trelawny, as nothing but ‘a frightful 
scrawl . . . it might have been taken for a sketch of a marsh overgrown with 
bulrushes’. But Mr. Rogers has examined them with great patience, learning, 
and skill, and under his eye they have come to life and revealed a great deal about 
Shelley’s mind and his methods of work. He has hunted down the multifarious 
references in several languages, deciphered the often difficult writing, dated (as 
far as it can be done) and arranged the very miscellaneous material in order. 
Without having examined the manuscripts minutely oneself, one can give no 
judgement on the accuracy of Mr. Rogers’s work, but he writes in a way which 
makes one trust him. He gives detailed reasons for his conjectures, and seems 
to distinguish honestly between conjecture and fact. 

After describing his material and methods of working, he divides his book 
into two parts. In the first he tries to throw light on the evolution of Shelley’s 
mind by considering certain themes and symbols which recur throughout his 
work. In the second he examines the genesis and working out of certain poems. 
The first part is the less completely satisfying of the two. Mr. Rogers’s style 
when expounding ideas is not always as clear and concise as one might hope 
for; and some of his sentences, like some of Shelley’s own, are rather long, 
loosely constructed, and strangely punctuated, and so not easy to read. He is 
at his best when showing the significance of particular entries in the notebooks. 
He takes, for instance, a memorandum which consists of a series of page refer- 
ences to Plato and a few brief, not easily understood comments by Shelley. He 
gives good reasons for assigning a fairly precise date to this part of the notebook, 
tells us which edition of Plato and therefore which passages are being referred 
to, shows the significance of Shelley’s interjected remarks and the relationship 
between the passages from Plato and lines from Shelley’s poems. Or he takes 
a drawing of Shelley’s and shows in detail how the various elements in it corre- 
spond to symbols used in the poetry. All this is most fascinating and valuable. 
By his learning he has done a great deal to help us to feel the significance of the 
recurrent symbols in Shelley. A great merit is that he does not oversimplify. 
He knows that a symbol does not always mean the same thing in different con- 
texts, and that its meaning is not determined solely by its literary origins, but also 
very much by the personal experience of the poet. He knows that Shelley’s 
thought is neither a completely trackless wilderness nor a neat and tidy garden. 
But he is not always so clear and convincing when dealing with Shelley’s ideas 
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and poetry in general as when illuminating pages from the manuscripts. He 
quotes several times and with apparent approval Shelley’s claim that he was 
formed to apprehend ‘minute and remote distinctions of feeling’, but his analyses 
of Shelley’s thought and symbolic language hardly tend to support such a claim, 
He shows Shelley’s symbols as all pointing in one direction and as merging and 
melting into one another rather than being clearly and accurately distinguished, 

The second part, however, can be praised without any reservation. Here he 
takes some poems—one wishes it had been more—and shows the streams of 
thought and feeling, derived both from life and from reading, which converged 
to originate them. He is sometimes able to show poems evolving through 
various stages in the notebooks, and so to demonstrate the hard work that was 
necessary to bring them to their final form. He is sometimes able to date poems, 
especially fragments, more accurately than has been done before (Mary Shelley, 
apparently, is not always to be trusted in this respect); and this sometimes 
enables one to see new meaning in familiar poems. For instance, one may have 
wondered whether there was any connexion between Shelley’s “The Woodman 
and the Nightingale’ and Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’, but accepting Mary’s 
ascription of the former to 1818 one has had to conclude that there could be none. 
Now Mr. Rogers tells us that “The Woodman’ is ‘certainly a Keats allegory’ 
and ascribes it to the period when Adonais was being written. 

Lovers of Shelley will profit greatly from the glimpses of Shelley at work 
that this book affords. But one must remind oneself that in the end it is the 
poems, the final products, that matter, not the process of creation. If a poem is 
successful it contains its meaning within itself alone, and can never be fully 
explained by reference to its sources. Further, if a poem is not successful, if it 
does not contain significance and beauty within itself and convey them to a 
sensitive reader, then no amount of explanation of the vast conceptions and wide 
learning that may be supposed to lie behind it can save it from condemnation. 
This is not said in criticism of Mr. Rogers, but to guard against misunderstand- 
ings. In the past Shelley’s intelligence and his craftsmanship have been under- 
rated; it is good to see that these qualities in him are now coming to be more 
fully appreciated. But it would be a pity if the pendulum were to swing too far 
the other way, if it were to get about that Shelley is a formidable philosophical 
poet whom one cannot begin to appreciate until one has undertaken a vast course 
of reading in several languages. Investigation of sources can help; but the 
main things his poems have to give can be apprehended by a careful and sensitive 
reading of the poems alone—and in that way only. 

We look forward keenly to Mr. Rogers’s new edition of Shelley. From the 
specimens so far given it does not seem likely that there will be much of great 
value in the hitherto unpublished verse; but the more accurate placing of poems 
in their contexts will be of great interest. It is to be hoped too that Mr. Rogers 
will give 1's more studies of particular poems such as his excellent chapter on 
the ‘Ode to the West Wind’. In the meantime he has already given us in this 
book more new material for the understanding of Shelley than has been contained 
in any other recent work. P. H. BUTTER 
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The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction. By Mario Praz. Translated from 
the Italian by ANcus Davipson. Pp. viii+478. London: Cumberlege, 1956. 
455. net. 

This is a translation of La crisi dell’ eroe nel romanzo vittoriano, first published 
in Florence in 1952 (a date not given by the present publisher) and perhaps 
subsequently slightly revised. It is a long and somewhat discursive study whose 
chief value to serious students lies in the introduction, on ‘Genre Painting and 
the Novel’, in the numerous illustrations, though they might have been ordered 
with more relation to the text, and in the analogies drawn between such paintings 
and isolated scenes in the writings of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and George 
Eliot. The relation of these analogies to the much larger theme announced in 
the title is not always clear, and parts of the studies of separate novelists, which 
occupy three-quarters of the space, seem of doubtful relevance to either. (Granted 
that Becky Sharp is not like Emma Bovary, how would ‘the hero’ be less ‘in 
eclipse’ if she were?) Nor are these studies otherwise very illuminating. The 
author’s evident distaste for much that is characteristic of Victorian fiction 
need not have been in itself an objection, if he had more that was new to say. 
But such strictures as he makes on Dickens (sentimental, a caricaturist, addicted 
to melodrama) have been familiar since 1837; we need not now ‘lose the use of 
Dickens’s wit and insight, because he chooses to speak within a circle of stage fire’, 
a danger of which Ruskin gave warning in 1860. The essay on Thackeray labours 
‘the limited nature of [his] horizon’, without concerning itself closely with the 
novels, but making the expected objections (to his excess of preaching and of 
prudery, and his avoidance of big scenes) with the expected examples. Professor 
Praz finds more to say in favour of Trollope and George Eliot, and the latter 
essay draws together many of the loose ends of the book, by justly relating George 
Eliot both to his theme of the ‘anti-heroic’ tendency, and to her predecessors and 
successors in fiction. 


Signor Praz has read widely in twentieth-century criticism, but either his 
sources for facts have sometimes been untrustworthy or his attitude to them is 
somewhat cavalier. There are inaccuracies in dates (notably in his account of 
Thackeray’s career), in names of characters (‘Mr. Brook’—happy thought!— 
dies by spontaneous combustion, Edwin ‘Leefold’ is Oliver Twist’s half-brother), 
and judgements are sometimes based on half-knowledge: Cruikshank, called 
‘the perfect Biedermeier illustrator’, is said to have illustrated only the sentimen- 
tal, comic, and grotesque scenes in Oliver Twist (Sikes on the roof, Fagin in the 
condemned cell ?); and it would be hard to pack more fallacies into a short space 
than on p. 153: 


domestic novels of the type of Vanity Fair appeared in the old three-volume form 
and in the more expensive magazines [in contrast to] the serial novels, which were, 
as a matter of course, sensational. Dickens was the creator of the ‘popular maga- 
zines’ whose price did not exceed one shilling (Household Words, All the Year 
Round) . . . the sensational tendency that was the inevitable fruit of this type of 
publication. ... 


(As in Cranford, for instance ?) 
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The unevenness of the book should not, however, prevent us from recognizing 
that Signor Praz has got hold of a real subject, and one which deserves to be more 
thoroughly explored (his appendix on The Angel in the House suggests one further 
direction). But such an investigation might perhaps consider whether ‘the hero 
in eclipse’ is not part of the nature of the novel, as opposed to the epic and the 
drama; and it should certainly also face the challenge of those Victorian novelists, 
unexamined here, who stand out as exceptions—such as Disraeli, and, ina different 
way, Charlotte Bronté. KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


George Borrow (1803-1881): Vagabond, Polyglotte, Agent Biblique— 
Ecrivain. By RENE Frécuet. Pp. x-+382. Paris: Didier, 1956. 


The French intelligence might well seem out of key with George Borrow, who, 
even more than Carlyle, had ‘a little too much of the self-will and eccentricity 
of a genuine son of Great Britain’. M. Fréchet indeed cites Montégut as the 
best critic among Borrow’s contemporaries; and yet the English reader would 
hardly have expected Borrow—who is, after all, disorderly, superstitious, narrow, 
and unintellectual—to receive such admirable justice from M. Fréchet himself, 
Dissatisfied with most native studies of Borrow for their lack of method and of 
clarity, he decided there was room for an estimate which should not fall into the 
common error of neglecting the work for its strange creator, and which could 
only gain from French lucidity and detachment. It is, above all, detachment that 
gives this not unfriendly appraisal of Borrow its authority. 

Borrow’s appeal was strongest in the decades following his death. His 
intransigence, his love of nature and of the past, his primitivism won him a 
devoted following among individualists who disliked what A. C. Bradley once 
called ‘a world of trousers, machinery and policemen’. The ‘fraternity of the 
road’, numbering among its members Stevenson, Belloc, and W. H. Davies, 
owed not a little to Borrow’s inspiration. Growing interest in gipsies and in 
vagabondage mustered him a wide audience. Even though Borrow’s accuracy 
as a student of the Romany language, like his other pretensions in philology, 
soon came under criticism, this did not seriously harm him. His flair had opened 
a new and picturesque field, where he survived as a kind of legend. 

M. Fréchet submits first the life and then the writings of Borrow to a careful 
examination. He relates the man to his age, which Borrow, being almost imper- 
vious to ideas, understood rather poorly. But nowhere is M. Fréchet content 
to treat the matter merely as a case for pigeon-holing: Borrow’s originality, in 
spite of everything, claims his respect. And this he gives with what seem to me 
the right reservations. He defines Borrow’s predicament: 


L’originalité de Borrow est d’abord I’alliance de trois aspirations: |’aspiration 4 
vivre, l’aspiration 4 croire, l’aspiration 4 créer. Sa faiblesse est de ne se point 
détacher de lui-méme, d’aspirer seulement, de ne pas atteindre tout 4 fait ni la 
vie, ni la foi, ni la beauté. 


Imaginatively, Borrow, as M. Fréchet observes, lived less in the actuality of 
his own day than in the setting of Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels. He saw the 
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world as a theatre with strongly lit scenes and strange actors; the central character 
in it was always himself. His books are at once autobiography and dream: not 
wholly unveracious, and oddly compelling, they form romances of which he is 
both author and hero. Their aim was to create a persona, that of Lavengro the 
master of words, gifted by his phenomenal knowledge of tongues to win the 
heart of vagrants from everywhere. Borrow was not, of course, the supremely 
competent linguist he made out. His whole attitude to language was mystical 
rather than scientific: 

C’était un primitif, qui croyait presque 4 la puissance magique du Verbe; mais 
un primitif de génie, qui, au travers des mots, aimait l’infinie variété de la vie. 


We may therefore accept M. Fréchet’s plea, that Borrow’s philological fantasies 
(his discourse on ‘the mysterious Gypsy word ‘“‘merripen”’, which signifies “life” 
and also “‘death”,’ and the like) should be taken as ‘little poems in prose’. 

M. Fréchet’s portrait of Borrow is complete and (a difficult thing with this 
subject) free from exaggeration. He is aware of Borrow’s faults: the frequent 
lapses of taste, as in his offensive railing at Rome; his odd lack of seriousness; 
his practice of posing and mystification; his absorption with himself. At the 
same time he affirms the virtues of Borrow: his love of life (which went with a 
dark strain of pessimism and anxiety); his frankness in judging his own defects; 
his moments of insight when he ‘yields’, in M. Fréchet’s phrase, ‘to a sort of 
tenderness for one or other of his characters’. Borrow had style, in his direct, 
vivid, sometimes heavy prose which he learned, like Dickens, from the eighteenth- 
century novelists. Further, as M. Fréchet points out, he had more conscious 
art than is generally recognized. A realist, again like Dickens, he was not: ‘Il 
se soucie trop de donner I’illusion de la réalité pour étre vraiment un réaliste.’ 
But the illusion, nearly always, was in his power. Wayward and irritating though 
he often is, The Bible in Spain and Lavengro still contrive to hold our interest. 

This monograph has a very full bibliography; the range of reference is impres- 
sively wide and seems everywhere sure. There are a very few misprints: surely 
on p. 187 ‘notre farouche antipapiste’ was concerned less with ‘l’immortalité 
des prétres’ than with ‘l’immoralite’ ? HENRY GIFFORD 


Die typischen Erzahlsituationen im Roman. By FRANz STANZEL. Pp. 
viii+176 (Wiener Beitrage 63). Wien—Stuttgart: Braumiiller, 1955. $4.70. 
Dr. Stanzel’s thesis is at its most useful and stimulating in the detailed dis- 

criminations which the author makes between various aspects of narrative 

technique in the novel. His term ‘Erzihlsituation’ refers not to subject-matter 
or content but, broadly speaking, to what Percy Lubbock calls ‘point of view’. 

A sensitive discussion, well carried through, in his Introduction, of the signifi- 

cance of the close of James’s Portrait of a Lady indicates clearly the nature of 

his critical preoccupations. 
The categories into which Dr. Stanzel divides his novels—‘der auktoriale 

Roman’, ‘der Ich-Roman’, and ‘der personale Roman’—are not, of course, 

wholly new. The ‘auktoriale Roman’, in which the novelist remains objective, 
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omniscient, shifting, and to a great extent arbitrary, is illustrated largely by 
Tom Jones and other eighteenth-century novels. The question of the distance 
between the author, his material, and the reader is discussed effectively. 

The characteristic of the ‘Ich-Roman’ is not merely a first-person narrative 
but a deliberate limiting of the field of vision by the projection of the (usually 
simplified) consciousness of ‘I’ between the reader and actuality. Dr. Stanzel 
undertakes a very full structural examination of the narrative methods of 
Melville in Maby Dick in this chapter, but not before he has made some relevant 
points on—among other novels—Esmond, Roderick Random, Tristram Shandy, 
Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men, and William Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury. Interesting as is the section on Moby Dick, one cannot help 
wondering whether Dr. Stanzel was wise to take a book so eccentric (by novel 
standards) in content as one of his central illustrations. 

In the ‘personale Roman’—comparable to but more closely defined than 
Lubbock’s ‘scenic’ category—the standpoint of the novelist is subtler, ‘closer’ 
than in Dr. Stanzel’s other types of novel and the problem of the presentation 
of the full, rounded consciousness leads, almost inevitably, to a fairly detailed 
examination of The Ambassadors, that war-horse of critics of fiction. The 
moment at which, in this book, Maria Gostrey, standing in the vestibule of the 
hotel at Chester, ‘sees’ Strether is one of the most well-chosen of the episodes 
used by Dr. Stanzel to illustrate the distinctions he is making between the auto- 
biographical (or even consistently biographical ‘Er-Roman’) and the dramatic 
novel. I do not think Dr. Stanzel’s thesis, in these central chapters, develops 
any very original critical theories, but the detailed examination of numerous 
formal questions is rewarding in particular insights and in a general way highly 
suggestive. And there is a scrupulousness in definition—not always easy to 
translate even to oneself—which is in itself valuable. 

Dr. Stanzel’s final chapter—‘Versuch einer Typologie des Romans’—will 
seem perhaps to most British readers less convincing than the more empirical 
sections of his book. Here the three categories of novel already referred to are 
linked in argument and diagrams with Goethe’s division of literature (a ‘circular’ 
division, if one may so describe it) into Epic, Lyric, and Dramatic. The argu- 
ment here is certainly not without its suggestiveness, but a number of concepts 
a good deal less precise than those of the earlier part of the thesis edge in and, 
though this last chapter makes in some respects easier, more familiar reading 
for the inexpert foreigner, one finds oneself with some surprise regretting the 
earlier rigours of Dr. Stanzel’s language. A. C. Kerrie 


The Limits of Literary Criticism. By HELEN GarpNer. Pp. 64 (Riddell 
Memorial Lectures, 28th series). London: Oxford University Press for the 


University of Durham, 1956. 5s. net. 
This booklet contains three lectures delivered by Miss Helen Gardner on the 


Riddell Memorial Foundation at the University of Durham. The Deed of that 
Foundation prescribes that the lectures shall deal with the relation between 
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religion and contemporary developments of thought, and Miss Gardner’s com- 
pliance with this rule is indicated in her sub-title: ‘Reflections on the Interpreta- 
tion of Poetry and Scripture.’ 

Two preliminary observations may be made at once: first, the value of this 
‘booklet’ is in inverse ratio to its size; it is a nugget of pure gold. Secondly, 
no one whose primary interest is in Poetry, or in Scripture, should neglect the 
book because it takes him outside his own preserve. Miss Gardner herself 
modestly hopes that it ‘may be of interest to those in either field who are not 
aware of what is happening in the other’. Most certainly it will; but further, 
it should convince those working on each side of the hedge that they ought not 
to ignore the developments on the other side. The richness of this essay illustrates 
the value of a process all too rare in our age of specialists: the cross-fertilization 
of studies. There are few critics of this generation qualified, as Miss Gardner 
is, to survey both fields at once, and to display the convergent tendencies in 
both as products of one and the same deep-seated cause. 

It might at first be supposed that Miss Gardner was offering encouragement 
to the new critics, both biblical and literary, by demonstrating that the same time- 
spirit is at work in them all. If the literary critics are in full cry after symbols, 
patterns of imagery, ways of thought, and climates of opinion, will they not 
rejoice to find their scriptural brethren hunting the same sort of quarry? And 
vice-versa? Miss Gardner reminds us, for example, that to writers of a bygone 
age like Jowett, Matthew Arnold, Dean Farrar, and even Charles Gore, the 
‘mystical’ interpretation of Scripture, as practised by the Fathers and their 
medieval successors, seemed preposterous and ‘wholly uncongenial to the modern 
mind’. Jowett said that we should read the Bible as we read any other book, 
but, as Miss Gardner goes on to show, critics now read ‘any other book’ as if it 
were the Bible—read it, that is, with the presupposition that beneath its surface 
there are multiple hidden senses, and that what it really ‘means’ is something 
different from what it ‘says’. In biblical criticism the method of seeking for a 
‘spiritual’ sense, and in literary criticism that of seeking for an underlying 
pattern or sub-conscious preoccupation, ‘so far from seeming an incomprehen- 
sible aberration of the human intellect’ (as it seemed to Jowett or Farrar), ‘has 
become not merely comprehensible but extremely sympathetic’. So sympa- 
thetic, in fact, that a writer like Simone Weil, brushing aside the original mean- 
ing of the author of Genesis, and even the mystical interpretations of Augustine 
and the various Italian artists, can interpret the story of the Drunkenness of 
Noah as a mystery in which the sons who would not look upon their father’s 
nakedness were really ‘refusing the knowledge of the Cross’. 

The assumption that whatever men like Jowett said about the Bible, or men 
like Bradley said about Shakespeare, must be wrong or démodé, and that our 
contemporary solvers of riddles must be right, is so commonly made today that 
one almost expects Miss Gardner, as a highly intelligent contemporary, to share 
it. One is therefore all the more relieved to find that she does not, or at least 
that she does not accept it without important qualifications. The first hint we 
get of this comes when, after telling us that the search for mystical senses, 
symbols, and archetypal myths is no longer ‘alien and repellent to the modern 
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mind’, she adds: ‘on the contrary it is plainly only too fascinating.’ And it js 
with mounting exhilaration that, as one reads on, one discovers that the main 
point of the book is a warning against the dangers of the new approach. 

What dangers? The danger, in particular, of dehumanizing a work—whether 
it be St. Mark’s gospel or a Shakespeare play—by shouldering aside its author 
and regarding it as a structure of symbols illustrating a way of thought or an 
intellectual climate. And the danger, too, of losing our sense of the historical 
actuality of the writer and his work. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch foresaw this 
danger long ago when he said : ‘ ‘““Tendencies” did not write ““The Canterbury 
Tales”: Chaucer wrote them; “Naturalism” did not write ““Tintern Abbey”: 
a man called William Wordsworth wrote it.’ Modern ‘form-critics’ see in St, 
Mark’s gospel not a bare narrative, moving in its simplicity, but a subtle struc- 
ture of symbols, allusive and oblique, expressing the dogmatic theology of 
the early church. Modern Shakespeare criticism, neglecting the interplay of 
character in his plays as unworthy of critical notice, looks below for patterns 
of recurrent imagery, and even arrives at a Shakespeare who utters Christian and 
other parables. 

Now Miss Gardner is the last to deny that we have learnt a great deal from 
the ‘form-critics’ of the New Testament and from the new school of literary 
interpreters and explicators. It is right that we should look for “The Gospel’ 
behind ‘the gospels’—that we should see in them a developed Christology and 
hope no more for any nearer approach to ‘the historical Jesus’. It is true that 
poetry constantly means more than it says, and that the study of the way in 
which a creative imagination works, if guarded from subjectivity by a know- 
ledge of the poet’s time and its world-picture, can reveal new depths of signifi- 
cance. Her plea—surely a timely one—is that criticism should not come too 
much between us and the original text, and should not approach the text merely 
as a conundrum to be solved. There is something still to be said for the ‘Common 
Reader’ who finds in St. Mark the story of how ‘Christ walked on this earth’, 
or remembers (in spite of Robert Penn Warren) what, as a ‘fascinated child’, 
he first found in “The Ancient Mariner’. Today we are more interested in 
hard and dark sayings than in ‘sweet reasonableness’; we reject as sentimental 
the dominant Victorian image of Jesus as gentle, meek, and mild, the friend of 
publicans, sinners, and little children; we dwell more upon his harsh or cryptic 
eschatological utterances. In reading poetry we look instinctively for its roots 

in the collective unconscious, in myth, ritual, or magic, and care more for the 
great commonplace images we there discover than for what the poet, as a man 
walking the earth, consciously intended. Miss Gardner points to Miss Lascelles’s 
book on Measure for Measure, and to Humphry House’s Clark Lectures on 
Coleridge, as signs in recent literary criticism of a reaction against all this. 
These critics certainly do not advocate any return to the naive approach of 
former times. But, while taking full account of all that recent interpretation has 
offered, they yet ‘see works of art as historical objects “preserved through time 
in the first freshness of their nature’’ because they are the products, not of “‘ways 
of thinking”, but cf men’. Some of the older critics, accused of sentimentality, 
wrong-headedness, or superficiality, ‘might well retort upon some of their 
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successors the charge of inhumanity. It is a charge’, Miss Gardner weightily 
concludes, ‘which can be brought against much of the art and literature of this 


age.” BasiL WILLEY 


The Tightrope Walkers. Studies of Mannerism in Modern English 
Literature. By Giorcio MEtcuiori. Pp. x+270. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956. 25s. net. 

The tightrope walkers of Professor Melchiori’s title, or funambulists as he 
prefers to call them in his text, are those writers of the last fifty years whom he 
sees aS preserving some kind of balance ‘while being aware of the void or the 
turmoil’ around them. Exactly what kind of balance this is, or just how it is 
manifested, are questions which for the most part are left to the reader’s extri- 
cation. There is a vague and unsatisfactory sketch at explanation in the intro- 
ductory essay, and a dozen or so references to funambulism later, but it would be 
difficult to expand the first sentence of this review with any confidence of render- 
ing Signor Melchiori as he would wish. Although he says that funambulism can 
express itself in content as well as in form—and indeed the notion of the writer in 
quest of certainty amid conflicting doubts is commonplace enough—his discus- 
sions mostly deal with style, a sphere where the metaphor of a balancing acrobat 
seems unilluminating and, as applied to the preciosity he is evidently bent on 
exemplifying, positively inappropriate. The equation between funambulism and 
the mannerism of the subtitle is as obscure. 

What the book in fact contains is a series of essays on modern writers (James, 
Hopkins, Joyce, Eliot—who bulks largest, Fry, Henry Green, Dylan Thomas, 
and others) in which some similarities and dissimilarities between them, together 
with some echoes from earlier writers, are stated and explored. The first pair 
are shown to have more in common, in the fields of syntax and imagery, than 
might have been suspected ; they also, it is held, shared a love of beauty. What 
is at first sight only a single point of resemblance in symbols used by Eliot and 
D. H. Lawrence is developed to indicate, again, striking resemblances in other 
ways. These are valuable demonstrations, for such unexpected unanimities will 
pass most readers by, and to note them is to modify one’s views both of the 
writers concerned and of the age in which they live. Elsewhere comparison is 
pushed to the point of contrast, a method well used here in an account of Green 
and Eliot, and by distinguishing the style of Fry from that of figures as various 
as Shakespeare, Charles Williams, and Crashaw, Signor Melchiori succeeds in 
isolating several of Fry’s peculiarities. In these ways a precise and helpful dis- 
crimination is possible. It will not be possible when the items of the contrast 
are thoroughly disparate, nor, in particular, when the items of a resemblance 
emerge as too few, too general, or too partial to appear other than accidental. 
Many of the resemblances urged by Signor Melchiori are of this factitious type. 

To say, for example, that The Ring and the Book resembles Ulysses or Finnegans 
Wake (each is represented as containing an abnormal amount of repetitious analy- 
sis and development) is only possible after a formidable process of abstraction, 
which would need to be taken only a little farther to hypothesize a resemblance 
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between The Canterbury Tales and Ulysses or Finnegans Wake, and which is much 
too typical of Signor Melchiori’s procedures. We are told, again, that it was 
Smollett who first experimented with the reporting of the same event from 
different viewpoints, a device also used, in a somewhat different form, by Joyce, 
Identity of aim between Smollett and Joyce in this regard is explicitly rejected, 
as well it might be, ‘but’, it is said, ‘the fact remains that Smollett has the 
priority . . . in this field’. This is a very small fact. Even smaller, perhaps, is the 
fact that Eliot’s ‘Huge sea-wood fed with copper Burned green and orange’ 
resembles Coleridge’s “The water, like a witch’s oils, Burnt green, and blue, and 
white’, with the makeweight of ‘hot and copper sky’. There is a more serious 
error whereby the fate which Sweeney offers to visit upon Doris (‘I'll gobble you 
up. I’ll be the cannibal’) is seen as prefiguring the fate of Celia in The Cocktail 
Party. Ruthless abstractiqn has been at work once more. But a ‘parallel’ verging 
on the ludicrous is to be found in the confrontation of the pub scene in The Waste 
Land with a snatch of dialogue from Henry Green’s novel, Caught. Both, to be 
sure, depict Cockneys discussing pregnancy. The real resemblance here, how- 
ever, is not between one passage and the other, but between both and Cockneys 
discussing pregnancy, a type of collocution with which Signor Melchiori is 
perhaps unfamiliar. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the various issues raised have been pursued 
with far too little perception of their delicacy and complication. Arguments at 
best speculative and often in fact extremely precarious are advanced in the tone 
of one setting out proof—a word of which Signor Melchiori is excessively, and 
significantly, fond. Highly debatable propositions—e.g. that ‘all real poetry is 
born in the same way, absorbing and transforming the work of the past’, that the 
compilation of resemblances affords an insight into the creative process, that 
recent poetry has important affinities with that of the earlier seventeenth century— 
appear in the trappings of fact. Dubious labels like ‘late mannerism’ and ‘early 
baroque’ (this author is disastrously attached to architectural imagery) are applied 
as if they were not only precise, but agreed. Visual metaphors in general are 
freely used as equivalents for the ‘shape’ of literary works: ‘the structural ele- 
ments’ of Dylan Thomas’s “The Conversation of Prayers’ are alleged to ‘form an 
irregular spiral, which . . . could be represented by serpentine lines intersecting 
at irregular intervals and with no visible end or culmination’. All this is matched 
by the eager confidence displayed in the various departments of generalization, 
definition, and category-building. Like many another hunter of resemblances, 
Signor Melchiori seems insufficiently aware that every work of art is a unique, 
unparaphrasable entity. And he should know better than to place it on record 
(p. 217) that turns is the first person singular of the present tense of the verb 
to turn. KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Poetic Pattern. By Ropin SKELTON. Pp. x+228. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956. 21s. net. 
Paul Valéry complained against ‘a kind of coquetry of silence on the part of 
artists as to the origins of their work—to the extent of too carefully hiding them 
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even’. In recent years poets have been less coquettish. Mr. Skelton has collected 
from twelve living poets, ranging from T. S. Eliot to Tom Scott, James Kirkup, 
and Kathleen Raine, some descriptions of their experience in composing poems. 
Valéry hoped that information of this sort would help us to see that ‘minds are 
not as profoundly different as their products make them appear’. Mr. Skelton, 
however, has used it ‘to examine the nature of poetry in such a way as to reveal 
clearly the value of poetry to the world today, and the characteristics of poetry 
which are . . . characteristic of no other kind of writing’. 

These ‘Notes towards a Definition of Poetry’ are rather less comprehensive 
than the statement of aim and method would suggest. Mr. Skelton wishes to 
establish that poetry arises from states of trance; that these states give access to 
and pattern forth the deepest levels of ‘the Unconscious’ ; that the level from which 
a poem springs can be detected from the ‘pattern’ of the poem; that poetry is a 
unitary activity, ‘at once a patterning of the state of man, and an affirmation of 
the persistent dynamic purposiveness of life’. The substance of the book is 
contained in chapters 1, 8, 9, and 10, all of which deal in one way and another 
with accounts of poetic composition. The intervening chapters assert rather than 
establish that there is a strong link between poetry and magic, that poetry is a 
‘life-pattern’ and is mythopeeic, that poetry commands an all-embracing order 
of truth, and that—as Aristotle once slyly observed—you can tell a true poet by 
his use of images. Here many unimpeachable single statements are to be found— 
the sort of things that a poet takes as axiomatic and which the common man 
often fails to grasp; for Mr. Skelton is a poet. But the argument is not impressive, 
the authority intermittent. The best things are the critical comments on some 
of the poems quoted, and the account of the poetic landscape as ‘Eden—the place 
where man perceives as a total personality’. 

The field of Poetics is beset with briars ; for it lies somewhere at the intersection 
of—at least—metaphysics, psychology, semantics, and anthropology. Nobody 
but a poet is likely to recognize many of the landmarks; yet the poet who is to 
move freely there needs a good deal of philosophical acumen. In reading Mr. 
Skelton’s book one has the irritating sensation that the matter under discussion 
is often out of focus and will at the last moment evade the writer’s grasp. The 
title was perhaps an unhappy, even misleading, choice; for the book makes no 
attempt to discuss all varieties of poetic pattern. Indeed, beyond the notion of 
poetry as ‘life-pattern’ and the poet as a discoverer of patterns, the book deals 
mostly with the origin and function of symbols—one origin and a few functions. 
Anumber of primary questions seem to have gone unasked: What does the genesis 
of a poem tell us of its meaning and stature? How are complex meanings 
accurately controlled by the poet and grasped by the reader? What is the con- 
nexion between items of perceptual experience and poetic symbols? Can poetic 
imagery be satisfactorily discussed without an adequate theory of perception? 
Consequently Mr. Skelton seldom seems sure whether—at any particular point— 
the issue is psychological, epistemological, semantic, or purely ‘poetic’. Most of 
the discussion of symbol, for example, tacitly assumes that symbols are readily 
distinguishable verbal entities; but we are not told what is ‘seen’ in Vision, nor 
how Vision is transmuted into language. There is no account of the dynamic 
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functions of sound and rhythm in poetry. In the closing chapters, where the 
most interesting material is to be found, Mr. Skelton seeks to establish that 
symbols are ‘achieved’ by the ‘visionary faculty with the aid of the partly un- 
focused consciousness’. By ignoring some of his evidence—Eliot’s particularly— 
and concentrating upon examples of more or less automatic writing, he shows that 
symbols (archetypal images) do in fact sometimes present themselves in trance 
and dream. But this throws into undue prominence some poems which—even 
in their authors’ view—are of minor importance, and edges him in the direction 
of identifying ‘the Poetry of Vision’—the highest kind of poetry—with a kind of 
surrealist procedure. Yet that, one feels, is not what Mr. Skelton wanted. He 
wanted to find that ‘at the heart.of artistic creation, and of the universe itself, 
lies a series of immensely potent symbols concerned with the state of mind’ 
which he calls Vision—a function of the total man. 

With many of Mr. Skelton’s conclusions, within a limited ambience, one would 
not quarrel. But it is a pity that he was not content to concentrate his findings 
within smaller compass. For the conduct of the book constantly alienates the 
reader’s allegiance, until even the ardent underlying assertion that ‘poetry is a 
furthering of the life-process as well as a perception of the !:fe-situation’ begins 
to lose its force, and attention is distracted from the interesting contemporary 
accounts of composition. If the distractions can be ignored, the book does point 
through a group of contemporary materials to the peculiar power of ‘the Poetry 


of Vision’ and suggests tentatively how poets gain access to that power. 
GEORGE WHALLEY 


The Formation of the Phillipps Library between 1841 and 1872. By 
A. N. L. Munsy. Pp. xvi+228 (Phillipps Studies IV). Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 25s. net. 

Mr. Munby has now reached the fourth volume in the series of his studies 
devoted to an account of the great nineteenth-century bibliophile, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, and his collections. The collector’s life was dealt with in the second 
volume and the history of the formation of the library up to 1840 in the third 
(reviewed in R.E.S., N.S. v (1954), 209-10, and vii (1956), 211-13). The story 
of the acquisitions made between 1841 and the year of Phillipps’s death, 1872, is 
the subject of the present volume. In his Preface Mr. Munby tells us that the 
next instalment, Phillipps Studies V, will deal with the story of the collection from 
Phillipps’s death to the present day, and will thus cover the years of Thomas 
Fitzroy Fenwick’s custodianship: the volume will conclude with an Appendix 
giving the present location of several thousands of the Phillipps MSS., and the 
series itself will be brought to a close with a sixth volume which will contain 
(inter alia) the general index to the series. This means a considerable modifi- 
cation of the original plan which envisaged something like a dozen volumes, and 
the announcement will be received with regret as it means the abandonment of 
the intention to devote a whole number to Sir Frederic Madden. Mr. Munby’s 
plea is, however, a valid one: ‘Madden’, he writes, ‘is as well worth a full-dress 
biography as Phillipps himself, and it would I feel, be wrong to raid his journals 
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for material to an extent which would stand in the way of the writing of his life 
on the scale which it deserves.’ We can only hope that Mr. Munby’s remark will 
spur some scholar to undertake such a biography; or cannot Mr. Munby, who is 
so eminently fitted for the task, be persuaded to undertake it himself at a later 
stage? Mr. Munby is at any rate wide of the mark in supposing that his readers 
will view the contraction of the series with relief, for this present fourth volume 
shows no diminution of interest and no lessening of skill or liveliness in the 
presentation of the story. 

In 1841 ‘this Helluo Manuscriptorum’ (as Madden described Phillipps) was 
in his fiftieth year; he died on 6 February 1872. In the span between these two 
dates falls the death or retirement of most of the great booksellers from whom 
Phillipps had been buying in the period covered by Phillipps Studies III; thus 
Thomas Rodd disappears from the scene in 1849, Payne and Foss in 1850, 
Thomas Thorpe in 1851, and William Pickering in 1854, while in 1847 the famous 
book-auctioneer, Robert Harding Evans of Pall Mall, had retired. The new- 
comers are such people as the brothers William and Thomas Boone, and Joseph 
Lilly, of the latter of whom a character-sketch is extant from the pen of F. S. 
Ellis; this pen-portrait shows that the bookselling trade was drawing to itself 
men of character and personality just as much as in the earlier decades of the 
century. Among the auctioneers the most famous new-comer is the firm of 
Puttick and Simpson, who started business at 191 Piccadilly in 1846; they soon 
established a strong position, handling, for instance, the disposal of the Macartney 
and Dawson Turner libraries in the fifties and of the famous Dering collections 
in the sixties. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house at 47 Leicester Square was their home 
from 1859. If the period had nothing to offer as spectacular as the Roxburghe 
Sale of 1812 and had no chronicler to equal the enthusiastic and indefatigable (if 
garrulous) Thomas Frognall Dibdin, who died in 1847, it was still one of great 
sales; within it took place the dispersal of the Bibliotheca Sussexiana in 1844, the 
Libri sales of 1849-65, and the Stuart de Rothesay auction of 1855, to mention 
only a few. At all of these and of course many others Phillipps was a formidable 
purchaser, as Mr. Munby shows. Phillipps’s claim, made frequently throughout 
his life, that by his purchases he was preserving manuscripts from destruction 
receives an interesting cross-light in a statement quoted by Mr. Munby from a 
letter written to Phillipps by the Bostonian bibliophile, Obadiah Rich, in 1843: ‘I 
once found a bookseller at Madrid’, writes Rich, ‘occupied in taking off the parch- 
ment covers from a large pile of old folios and throwing the inside into his cellar 
to sell by weight to the grocers’, and amongst the material that went into this 
cellar were documents from the Medina Sidonia archives, including Philip’s 
autograph orders concerning the Armada. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Phillipps should get a distorted view of the services he was in his view rendering 
to the nation by the formation of his library at Middle Hill. Indeed, one interest- 
ing subsidiary theme of this volume is the story of the way in which manuscripts 
were diverted through Phillipps’s intervention in the sale-room from the national 
collection into his own storehouse; this is part also of the story of the relations 
between Phillipps and Madden, who was Keeper of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum from 1837 to 1866. For example, at the sale in 1848 of the library of the 
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Rev. David Thomas Powell Madden hoped to secure his manuscripts for the 
Museum, but several which Madden had marked fell to Phillipps: ‘No suggestion’, 
writes Mr. Munby, ‘that he should stand aside in the national interest ever 
carried any weight with Phillipps, who felt indeed that the British Museum should 
withdraw in his favour’—a line of conduct which he did in fact suggest to Madden 
in a letter of 1849 apropos of another sale in these words: 

I have thought of your proposition of not contending with you for the Saxon 
Carte & the idea suggests itself to me, whether you & the Museum had not better 
wait for the dispersion of my own Library, when you might get them at half price, 
For my part I think you had better not bid for any thing, but wait till there is more 
money in the Exchequer. . . . Do not ask the Government for any Money for they 
cannot afford it. 

A similar problem arose at the Strawberry Hill sale of 1842 and much more 
acutely at the sale of William Monck Mason’s collections in 1858, over which 
Madden was particularly bitter. The seriousness of Phillipps’s action and his 
repeated outbidding of the British Museum, however, is most sharply illustrated 
by what took place at a sale in 1850. In July of that year a small firm of auctioneers, 
Chinnock of Regent Street, conducted the sale of the contents (including the 
library) of 30 Harley Street, the property of the Hon. Miss Harley; Madden 
when viewing the library before the sale observed that some manuscripts of 
Welsh interest had notes in Humfrey Wanley’s autograph, a fact which indicated 
that this group, and indeed a considerable portion of the library, had formed 
part of the Harleian Collection in the British Museum. Madden naturally—and 
very properly—wished to secure them to reunite them to the Harleian Manu- 
scripts, but Phillipps also had heard of the sale and intervened, winning no less 
than fourteen of the more important, though here it must be added that while 
Madden was able to purchase only one of the Welsh books (and that one without 
any Wanley marginalia) it was at this sale that the Museum obtained the manu- 
scripts relating to the Harley Marylebone estates, many drawn up in the hand 
of the second Earl of Oxford’s steward, William Thomas (Additional MSS. 
18239-48). 

One remarkable collection of manuscripts, however, Phillipps -vas not success- 
ful in acquiring; this was the collection housed at Stowe and formed for the 
most part by the Marquis of Buckingham, which was sold in 1849 and purchased 
privately by Bertram, fourth Earl of Ashburnham, one of the greatest of the 
nineteenth-century collectors. This purchase drew from Madden in a letter to 
Phillipps the following statement on the disadvantages of private collections 
which is not irrelevant to the Madden-Phillipps theme: ‘Had it not been for 
Lord Ashburnham the public would now have had access to Libri’s Collections, 
the Stowe Collection, and probably the Barrois Collection. As it is, His Lordship 
is a dog in the manger, & allows no one to consult them. . . . ‘The MSS. may just 
as well be buried.’ On the other hand, when Lord Ashburnham stipulated to 
Dr. Waagen, the art historian, on giving him permission to examine the manu- 
scripts, that ‘he should not mention them in print’ (Madden’s words) the reason 
given by Lord Ashburnham should also be quoted in fairness to him, a reason 
which is not noted by Madden (who may not have been aware of it) nor by Mr. 
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Munby (see p. 26, and footnote 2), namely (to quote Waagen’s own words), 
‘inasmuch as his Lordship was engaged in a work upon it’. Admittedly this may 
have been only an excuse. At any rate in contrast Phillipps was liberal in affording 
to scholars access to his library at Middle Hill and later at Thirlestaine House, 
and the reports of the hospitality such scholars received makes a most pleasant 
part of Mr. Munby’s story (as does the account of Phillipps’s kindness to the 
Northamptonshire antiquary, George Baker). The notable figures who enjoyed 
Phillipps’s hospitality included Jared Sparks, the American historian; the Abbé 
Pitra; Pertz; the Comte de Laborde; W. W. Skeat (when working on Piers 
Plowman MSS.); Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove; and Leopold von Ranke. It 
is pleasant, too, to read of the renewed friendship with Robert Curzon, the 
chapter on whose relations with Phillipps in Phillipps Studies III was one of the 
most delightful in the book. One visitor, a Mr. Pycroft, was, it is true, unwelcome 
and another a downright rogue, Constantine Simonides the forger of Greek 
manuscripts, to whom Mr. Munby devotes a whole chapter. (Incidentally, the 
German classical scholar referred to at p. 130, n. 4, was Ritschl not Ritsch.) 

At the age of seventy Phillipps felt compelled to uproot himself (for the reason 
see Phillipps Studies II, chap. vi) and transferred his collections from Middle 
Hill to Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, and during the latter part of 1863 and 
the early part of 1864 he removed his library in 130 wagon loads. And it was at 
Thirlestaine House and not at Middle Hill that Phillipps died in 1872, still with 
the problem of the disposal of his library unsolved. The administration of the 
library devolved eventually on his grandson, Thomas Fitzroy Fenwick, who died 
in 1938. The present volume closes, therefore, with a chapter which contains in 
addition to a judicious summing-up of the character and achievement of Phillipps 
a short selective survey of the chief treasures of his library. (One amendment is 
necessary to the list of present locations given by Mr. Munby on p. 162: the 
Caerleon MS. of St. Gregory’s Homilies given to the newly founded Abbey of 
Hayles in 1248 is no longer in Dr. Eric Millar’s possession but is now B.M. 
Additional MS. 48984). In addition, in Appendix A the provenances listed in 
the 1837~71 edition of Phillipps’s own catalogue of his manuscripts are continued 
for the numbers 10818 to 23837 (the list printed in Phillipps Studies III covered 
numbers 1 to 10817). In conclusion, Mr. A. E. Popham, the former Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, has written an interesting account 
of Phillipps as a collector of pictures and drawings and as a patron of artists, 
Phillipps in this guise being the subject also of chapter iii, which is devoted by 
Mr. Munby to an account of Phillipps’s relations with the American artist 
George Catlin (1796-1872), who specialized in paintings of scenes from the life 
of the North American Indians. 

The richness and the variety of the fare offered in this new volume of Phillipps 
Studies is thus no less remarkable than in the previous volumes, for the life of 
Phillipps and the story of his activities as a collector are in fact threads on which 
hang also the story of bookselling and auctioneering, of the researches and 
travels of scholars, of episodes in the history of the British Museum, and of the 


vicissitudes of artists like Catlin and of the vagaries of rogues like Simonides. 
C. E. WRIGHT 
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The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle. Edited from British Museum MS, 
Royal 8 C. 1 by A. C. Baucu. Pp. xii+58 (Early English Text Society 
232). London: Cumberlege for the Society, 1956. 20s. net. 


In this latest of the E.E.T.S. series of versions of the Ancrene Riwle Professor Baugh, in 
accordance with the Society’s scheme, leaves the text to speak for itself. It bears witness to 
continuing fifteenth-century interest in the Rule, and is itself a shapely little piece on the 
sins of the Five Senses. 

At times, there is word for word modernization of the second and third sections of MS, 
Cotton Nero A. xIv; comparison is facilitated by identical marginal summaries in the two 
volumes. But this free adaptation is patently for laymen: the anchoresses have become the 
human soul. The Nero text shows us an anchoress looking on a man—she is Eve looking 
on the apple; now it is a man who plays the part, for ‘Dame Eue hap many sones’ as well as 
daughters. Even the serpent is he, despite Anglo-Saxon grammar and the tradition of 
Satan with a woman’s face. The adaptor—perhaps William Lichfield who died in 1477— 
agrees that ‘A preciouse tresur is meydenhod’, but adds ‘So is clennes of conscience’. 

The language is noticeably modern: the attrie neddre of MS. Nero becomes a venymouse 
serpent: uorme, first: neoces, weddynges. The text ante-dates O.E.D. by some 150 years 
when it speaks of Esau’s right of primogeniture, and destroys Shakespeare’s claim to have 
first used to forget oneself: David ‘for3ate hym selfe’ with Bathsheba. 

The adaptor skims over textual difficulties, rendering ‘kumed pe coue’ by the vague 
‘cometh on’. And his sense of style falters when he replaces the contemptuous ‘astunten 
hore cleppe’ by ‘stynt her tonges’. 

Nevertheless, he has extracted a body of teaching clearly presented, without the ink-horn 
Latinisms that befog so much fifteenth-century religious writing. He is scholarly enough 
to identify quotations, and supply chapter references for Biblical verses. His sympathetic 
common sense exceeds that of the original when he discards the passage in which ‘Capillus 
de capite uestro non peribit’ is given the perverse, time-honoured interpretation ‘Cogitatio 
non euadet impunita’. He tries to bring together the active and contemplative ways of life; 
and his attitude shows well in his own simple but telling metaphor: 


As in a standing water pat is clere a man may wele se his face, wich ping he may not do 
and pe water be trobeled, so aman trobled with worldly besines may not se pe state of 
his conscience so clerly as he shold do if he fled such worldly besines and labored aboute 


rest of soule. 
Susre I. Tucker 


Two Elizabethan Writers of Fiction. Thomas Nashe and Thomas 
Deloney. By R. G. Howartu. Pp. iv+60. Cape Town: University uf Cape 
Town Editorial Board, 1956. 

It is difficult to make out what readers this pamphlet is aimed at. If the two essays it con- 
tains originated as lectures to university students and were later expanded and annotated, 
that would account for their quality. The bulk of the work is straightforward exposition, 
but there are footnotes and short passages of more learned material. The two writers are 
Nashe and Deloney, and each essay follows the same pattern: a brief biography, a summary 
account of the works, and then, in the first, a retelling of the story of The Unfortunate 
Traveller, and, in the second, more cursory comments on the subject-matter of Deloney’s 
three volumes of prose fiction. As introductions to the two writers the book has merit, but 
the maturer student will find little that is new in it. 
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The essay on Deloney is the better. It stresses Deloney’s warm humanity, his sense of 
character, and above all his mastery of dialogue. On all three counts, Professor Howarth 
concludes, in Deloney ‘if anywhere is the true counterpart in prose to Shakespeare’. It is 
ahigh claim. When commenting that Nashe as a writer ‘owes nothing to any models’, Mr. 
Howarth might at least have noted, as several scholars have, that Martin Marprelate’s 
prose anticipated many of Nashe’s characteristics. Page 4 is unlucky. By one of those 
mental side-slips to which we are all subject, Kyd is called Francis Kyd; and even if we 
grant, as some reputable scholars do not, that the ‘Kid in Aesop’ passage is about Kyd, it 
still remains puzzling to find ‘English Seneca read by candlelight’ apparently interpreted 
as Nashe’s attack on Kyd for mistranslating Virgil’s ad lumina: how are Kyd’s abilities as a 
Latinist relevant to his reading an English translation of Seneca; and if Nashe was think- 
ing of the passages from Virgil borrowed in The Spanish Tragedy, why should he refer to 
Seneca at all? The three brothers referred to in Strange Newes are surely not, as it is sug- 
gested (p. 5), the three brothers of folk-tale, but the Harveys, whom Nashe is continually 
accusing of boasting. The Unfortunate Traveller is treated as a piece of seriously intended 
fiction. Miss Agnes M. C. Latham’s suggestion that the book is a burlesque of popular 
kinds of writing is dismissed in a brief footnote, and though one may agree that this is a 
mistaken view, some of her points seem to deserve fuller discussion. A. DAVENPORT 


The Pinder of Wakefield. Edited by E. A. Horsman. Pp. xii+96 (Liverpool 
English Reprints 12). Liverpool: University Press, 1956. 6s. net. 


This jest book has not been previously reprinted. In a brief introduction Professor 
Horsman discusses the date (it was not entered in the Stationers’ Register until 1632), and 
its relations to the ballad, the play, and the romance on the same subject. Unlike Dobson’s 
Drie Bobbes, the ‘biography’ provides not the form of the book, but merely a framework for 
songs and well-known jests, the sources of which are indicated in Mr. Horsman’s notes. 
These might have been enriched by reference to the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs: 
for example, the first citation under ‘curtain lectures’ is from The Pinder (‘curtain sermons’, 
p. 14). Page 10, “To wear the yellow hose’ (= to be jealous) similarly deserves a note. 
‘Lobs Pownd?’ (p. 14) is glossed ‘prison’; but from the context it would appear to be an 
early example of the figurative use of the phrase for ‘entanglement’, ‘difficulty’. There is an 
interesting reference on p. 41 to travelling players in Lent. 

The text is based on the Bodleian copy which has been collated with microfilms of the 
copies in the Folger and Huntington Libraries. It is a careful piece of work only marred by 
an outbreak of initial u’s for v’s on pp. 3-4, and a few small slips such as ‘and’ for ‘the’ (p. 55, 
l. 30). A few changes have been made in the punctuation of the original; these, and all 
other corrections, are listed. Mr. Horsman emends hoskt to hefft, ‘at the third bout, 
Miles hefft the Kendall mans Halbert out of his hands’ (p. 54, 1. 23). The word is probably 
even less clear on his photostats, but in the Bodleian copy it looks as much like hookt 
as hoskt, and hooked gives good sense without emendation. Overhead on p. 91 is pre- 
sumably a misprint for overheard. 5, 


The Winter’s Tale. Edited by S. L. BerHett. Pp. 256 (The New Clarendon 
Shakespeare). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 7s. net. 


The late Dr. Bethell, an excellent Shakespearian scholar with ability to select essentials 
and explain lucidly, believed that Shakespeare preached Christianity, especially in the last 
plays; and the only part of the present edition likely to arouse criticism is his insistence that 
Shakespeare concealed in The Winter’s Tale an exposition of the Christian doctrine of re- 
demption. The presentation of this belief is no more convincing than it was in Dr. Bethell’s 
monograph on the play. Indeed his whole case for establishing that the play must have an 
‘inner meaning’ is weak, and many—no doubt including Professor Dobrée (see Essays and 
Studies, N.S. viii (1956), 39-55)—would, instead of this search for hidden meanings and 
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theological exposition, have preferred a discussion of the literary and dramatic value of the 
play, of the pleasure to be had from seeing or reading it. But the editor has preferred to 
try to show us how, in attending to the play as a whole, we shall ‘be able to enter into that 
experience of life’s meaning, which Shakespeare himself had, and which he is prepared to 
pass on . . . under the symbol of a ‘‘winter’s tale’”’’: and, unfortunately, all using the 
introduction and notes will be unable to escape from this, since it runs right through them, 
Nevertheless, everyone will know that Dr. Bethell was searching with great ability sup. 
ported by deep scholarship and absolute sincerity to find and expound something in 
the play which would give it a meaning and a strength and importance hitherto not appre- 
ciated. 

In all other ways the edition is very good. There is a succinct summary of common 
knowledge on the date followed by a clear analysis of the plot. A note on the treatment of 
the source is followed by one on the text and verse in which the style of the play is described 
as a version of the poetry of ‘metaphysical wit’ of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
Dr. Bethell spends some time on the dramatic clumsiness and technical crudities of the 
play, believing that these were deliberate to remind us ‘that the play is only a play’ so that 
we could concentrate on looking for the moral. It is hard to imagine this written by anyone 
who had seen the play—for the play holds; it is good theatre. 

The text is conservative and sensible and so are the notes, except when they expound 
the ‘hidden meaning’, when they are often fanciful. An example at random is on Vv. ii, 
14-15 where the ‘Gentleman’ describing the effect of the dénouement on Leontes and 
Camillo, says, ‘they look’d as they had heard of a world ransom’d, or one destroyed’, 
This comes in a passage of extravagant simile and that is surely all that it is, but the note 
reads, ‘The simile is taken from the ransoming of the world by Our Lord on the Cross, 
and its destruction at the Last Day as a preliminary to the ‘‘new heaven and new earth”. 


It thus relates to the theme of redemption and restoration which the whole story sym- 
bolizes. ...’ J. H. P. Parrorp 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy. A Literary and Psychological Essay and a Com- 
prehensive Glossary. By Eric Partripce. Pp. x-+-226. London: Routledge 


and Kegan Paul, 1955. 215. net. 

This book first appeared in a limited edition in 1947, and is now made more generally 
available in a revised popular edition. It consists, as the subtitle suggests, of an intro- 
ductory essay on the sexual, the homosexual, and non-sexual bawdy in Shakespeare, and 
a glossary, in the author’s words, ‘of such terms as fall within the meaning of the Act’. 

The preface contains the, by now, conventional attack on ‘academics and cranks’ (from 
whose ranks Professors Dover Wilson and Wilson Knight are granted honourable dis- 
charge) whose dead hand on Shakespearian criticism has prevented the appearance of 
such a study as this hitherto. No doubt Mr. Partridge’s attention has since been drawn 
to the work of Professor Kékeritz, whose academic, though far from ‘cranky’, contribu- 
tions to the subject were in fact available in plenty of time for notice in this revised edition. 
It is not, of course, a subject to which many people feei themselves drawn, and academics 
must be forgiven if they have felt that other aspects of Shakespearian scholarship— 
including, for example, the provision of reliable texts upon which Mr. Partridge may base 
his findings—deserve prior attention. 

Mr. Partridge’s introduction is certainly interesting and lively, though one suspects 
that he ‘doth protest too much’ in view of his belief that his book should nowadays be 
taken very much as a matter of course. Almost inevitably one receives the impression that 
Shakespeare took a far greater interest in bawdiness than would be consistent with the 
many other qualities and interests which Mr. Partridge allows him. Not everyone, 
especially those aware of the facts, will approve of Mr. Partridge’s brief but romantic 
account of Shakespeare’s love-longing on p. 6, which includes a ‘dark mistress’ who 
failed to understand him and a wife who also failed to understand him (though she 
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apparently bore him three children). But no doubt there will be a welcome in some quarters 
for the list of plays classified according to the degree of ‘dirt’ to be found in each. 

The glossary is full, perhaps over-full. There seems to be little point in including in 
such a list ‘bastard’, ‘brothel’, ‘ardour’, ‘bride(-groom)’, ‘cuckold’, ‘filthy’, ‘gross’, ‘para- 
mour’, ‘propagate’-—to mention only a few at random—for which Mr. Partridge’s glosses 
add nothing to what any intelligent schoolboy either knows already or can find without 
difficulty in any standard dictionary. There is not, in a great number of the entries, any- 
thing peculiarly Shakespearian, yet surely the identification of specifically Shakespearian 
usages should be one of the main purposes of such a study. 

In brief, the book contains material which will probably provoke further thought and 
research, but would have benefited considerably from the application of just that strict 
academic discipline which Mr. Partridge affects to despise. ARTHUR BROWN 


Pope’s Poetical Manuscripts. By Joun Butt. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy XL, pp. 23-39. London: Cumberlege for the Academy, 


1955. 55. net. 

Only at one point does this printed version of Professor Butt’s Warton Lecture lose 
some of the grip of its oral delivery; and even this slight lowering of tension is due rather to 
the absence of an audience than to any defect of presentation. That his theme, the pleasures 
to be had from the study of manuscript versions of Pope’s poems, should lend itself to the 
printed word is hardly surprising. What is perhaps more remarkable—a tribute equally to 
the lecturer and the insidious delights of his subject—is the fact that Mr. Butt not merely 
held his academic audience, but at one point had them positively cheering. It is at this 
point (the ‘tell-tale blot’? mentioned below) that the reader who was present on that occasion 
feels there is something lacking in the printed text. 

Everyone since Dr. Johnson who has approached this poet by what mus? now be known 
as the ‘Pope at work’ method has fallen under the spell of being admitted, seemingly, to his 
actual processes of thought: and there is little doubt (as Mr. Butt shows) that Pope would 
have approved. But whether such researches, enthralling though they are to conduct, and 
even sometimes to attend, materially add to our appreciation of Pope as a poet is open to 
question. Mr. Butt quotes Swift’s poetic description of Pope composing, and demonstrates 
that in studying the manuscripts we do, in fact, ‘behold a poem rise’. But are we—after an 
intricate tour of the scraps of the Morgan and Huntington MSS. culminating in the 
demonstration of the ‘tell-tale blot’ which seems convincingly to link them as parts of a 
single original whole—are we any nearer a just understanding of the ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’ ? 
Should we be so in the case of, say, ‘MacFlecknoe’, had we similar material available for 
the study of that poem? To raise such questions on the strength of Mr. Butt’s unpreten- 
tious and altogether enjoyable detective pursuits is unfair: they are only raised because this 
kind of approach to Pope is becoming increasingly fashionable. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Butt touches on many aspects of the study of Pope’s 
poetical manuscripts—for instance, their value in supporting Pope’s claim to have lisped 
in numbers, and the indifference of nineteenth-century librarians and editors to their 
preservation. The printed version also carries a useful check-list of known manuscripts of 
Pope’s poems. The greater part of the lecture, however, is taken up with an examination of 
the Morgan and Huntington drafts of the ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’. Here, though the most 
spectacular result is the demonstration of the homogeneity of the two drafts, the most im- 
portant from the point of view of Pope’s poetry is the argument for an earlier dating of the 
poem. Starting from the known fact that the original recipient was to have been Cleland, 
and basing his arguments chiefly on omissions and additions in the Morgan MS., Mr. Butt 
tentatively pushes the date of the poem’s conception back until it may even antedate the 
first ‘Imitation of Horace’, becoming in fact, as well as in Warburton’s edition, the ‘Pro- 
logue to the Satires’. Mr. Butt stresses the conjectural nature of these conclusions, but the 
premisses on which they are based seem to have some strength. NorMAN CALLAN 
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Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with William Mason. Edited by W.§, 3 
Lewis, GROVER CRONIN, JR., and CHartes H. Bennett. Vol. I, pp. lvi+-494; 
Vol. II, pp. viii+478. (The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspon- 
dence 28, 29.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955; London: Cumber- 
lege, 1956. £8 net. 

The correspondence between Walpole and Mason was assembled by Mitford as long 
ago as 1851, and so has been familiar to scholars. The present edition adds to the original 
collection five letters from Mason not previously printed and one from Walpole written on 
5 May 1783, though never posted. There are also seven letters from other editions which 
were not in Mitford. The present text of Walpole’s letters depends entirely on Mitford 
since the originals have vanished. Mr. Lewis, however, owns Mason’s letters, and froma 
comparison with Mitford’s transcript of them is satisfied that Walpole’s letters also were 
copied accurately, although the edition was disfigured by many misprints which have now 
been corrected. Among several useful appendixes there is one with valuable material relat- 
ing to Walpole’s quarrel with Mason and Lord Harcourt. Much of this is here printed for 
the first time. One may add that the annotation and indexing are as frequent and full as 
ever and the illustrations apposite. 

When Mason, a canon of York, refers to his period of residence there as ‘my ecclesias- 
tical imprisonment’ he gives us a sufficient and not unexpected clue to his nature and am- 
bitions. They were both literary and political. It was only after Gray’s death that he and 
Walpole became regular correspondents, largely in the first place over Mason’s projected 
life of the poet. Walpole also admired Mason’s poems and joined in the somewhat tortuous 
processes by which Mason concealed the authorship of his political satires. Walpole was 
ageing and had lost many old friends and no doubt was injudiciously impulsive. A quarrel 
which arose when Mason’s patron Harcourt became reconciled to the Court was all the 
more bitter by revulsion. Walpole was enraged, and we may now savour from the appendix 
mentioned above the rancour of his erstwhile friends. The friendship with Mason, as 
Mr. Lewis suggests, had never been deeply rooted. For that reason it may be that Walpole 
does not reveal himself at his best. There is often a peevish tone which comes out in his 
absurd gibes at Johnson. Nevertheless, the letters have a wide interest since Walpole had 
made Mason after Gray’s death the chief recipient of his gossip on contemporary literature. 
Not only Johnson but Gray, Chatterton, and Gibbon, not to mention many others, come 
in for discussion. These two volumes are among the most important of the whole series and 
fully deserve their admirable presentation. D. M. Low 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Biographia Literaria. Edited by Gzrorce 
Watson. Pp. xxvi+ 304 (Everyman’s Library 11, new edition). London: 
Dent; New York, Dutton, 1956. 7s. net. 


Strange to say, there is room for a new edition of the Biographia Literaria. The text of 
Henry Nelson and Sara Coleridge’s 1847 edition is hopelessly wayward. In the Cambridge 
edition of 1920 George Sampson omitted, not without provocation from Coleridge, chap- 
ters v to xiii. The old Everyman text was satisfactory, but it stood in urgent need of annota- 
tion. So we are left with Shawcross, who based his text securely on the first edition of 
1817 and who was in other respects a painstaking editor. But his is a big and expensive 
book, with much in it that is of slight interest to non-specialists. Furthermore, the forty- 
nine years that have passed since it appeared have seen not only a great increase in know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the Biographia, but also important changes of attitude and 
emphasis throughout the whole range of Coleridge studies. 

Mr. Watson has provided the Everyman public with a sound text that follows, while 
admitting a reasonable degree of regularization, Coleridge’s text of 1817, and also sufficient 
editorial assistance for the book to be read intelligently. The translations which he offers 
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are uneven in quality (it would be helpful to know whose they are, where they are not his 
own), and his policy is occasionally open to criticism—as, for example, when he leaves 
untranslated a longish quotation from Synesius in one of Coleridge’s own footnotes to 
chapter xii. 

A short Introduction of a dozen pages contains a lot of useful and up-to-date information. 
There is a slight tendency towards Coleridgean obscurity of style: when Mr. Watson says 
that Coleridge ‘set out to write a work of metaphysics to which he hoped the event of 
his life would give a continuity’, one cannot be altogether certain of a misprint. 

JOHN JONES 


Il Pensiero Religioso di Shelley. By Bice CuHIAPPELLI. Pp. 130. Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956. 


The most interesting part of Professor Chiappelli’s interesting monograph is its analysis 
of ‘The Triumph of Life’. There it is maintained that the ‘Shape all light’ which appears 
to Rousseau in the poem, and offers him the cup of ‘bright Nepenthe’ is not, as generally 
assumed, a beneficent being, but an earlier symbol of the worldly life itself, later replaced 
by the vision of the triumphal car with its horrible inmate. This suggestion would account 
for the effect which follows from Rousseau’s touching the cup with his lips; and yet it 
seems to me hard to reconcile with the beautiful description given of the ‘Shape’, and her 
association with the stream, woods, and flowers, and the bow of Iris itself. Dr. Chiappelli 
refers to the influence in this part of the poem of Wordsworth’s ‘Immortality Ode’, and 
surely there should be no difficulty in seeing in the ‘Shape all light’ the vision of childhood 
before it fades into ‘the light of common day’. For Wordsworth the child himself is ‘at 
strife’ with his ‘blessedness’, and so too for Shelley innocence might proffer the cup which 
is its own undoing, and, besides living still in the light of the soul’s pre-natal glories, 
trample out all definite thoughts of them. According to Dr. Chiappelli’s thesis the 
‘Shape all light’ should disappear for ever when the vision of the car supplants her, but this 
is not so in the poem: for those that care to look for her, she is there all the while beside 
the dusty highway, where the stream still flows in the shadow of the woods. 

Dr. Chiappelli, though she does not very fully investigate what would appear to be a 
central concern of ‘The Triumph of Life’, the discussion of different kinds of love and 
ambition, has studied Shelley with care and appreciation; and few wil! quarrel with her 
main thesis (developed in two chapters, the one chiefly on ‘The Necessity of Atheism’, and 
the other on “The Triumph of Life’) that Shelley was an essentially religious and even 
Christian man. On the subject of “The Necessity of Atheism’ she adduces four proofs in 
support of the theory of F. L. Jones and K. N. Cameron that Hogg and not Shelley was 
the real author of the pamphlet. J. W. R. Purser 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrop. Pp. xxvili+- 
478. London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 12s. 6d. net. 


Buxton Forman’s excellent one-volume edition of Keats’s poems in the Oxford Standard 
Authors series first appeared in 1906, and, like other such editions of the English poets, is 
out of date in many respects after the lapse of half a century. It is now replaced in the same 
series by a new one-volume Keats edited by Mr. H. W. Garrod, based on his larger edition 
in the Oxford English Texts. In the new O.S.A. edition the poems are reordered, and it 
includes all the verses by Keats that have come to light since Buxton Forman’s edition ap- 
peared, as well as the interesting fragment of a verse comedy called Gripus, first printed by 
Amy Lowell in her John Keats, and not hitherto included in any edition of Keats’s poems. 
Mr. Garrod reprints the first section of Buxton Forman’s introduction dealing with Early 
Printed Editions with some slight changes, and addsa short but lively and interesting second 
section dealing with the relation of the printed texts to the manuscripts. The Introduction 
is followed by a Chronological Table of the chief events in Keats’s life. The apparatus is 
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completed by nine pages of Critical Notes at the end of the volume. These include com. 
plete transcripts of the cancelled title-page, Dedication, and Preface to Endymion preserved 
in Keats’s autograph now in the Morgan Library, and of the cancelled Advertisement to 
Hyperion preserved by Woodhouse. The notes also include the variants found in the 
version of La Belle Dame Sans Merci printed in the Indicator of 10 May 1820. It perhaps 
may be regretted that Mr. Garrod did not print the complete text of this version as well as 
that of the Woodhouse copy printed by Monckton Milnes. Only a single misprint has been 
noted by the present reviewer. This is ‘ratio’ for ‘ration’ on p. 251 (King Stephen, 1. 81), 
This compact, beautifully printed, scholarly edition is a delightful and valuable addition to 
the famous series in which it appears. It is exactly the kind of one-volume Keats that is 
needed to meet the requirements of the ‘common reader’ who wants a sound, complete 
text with the minimum critical apparatus. V. DE S. Pinto 


The Victorian Poets. A Guide to Research. Edited by Freperic E. Faverty, 
Pp. x-++-292. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 40s. net. 


This volume is a successor to that on the Romantic poets which was edited by Professor 
T. M. Raysor and published in 1950. It offers a critical review of what its nine authors 
believe to be the most important contributions so far made to the study of Victorian 
poetry, the main emphasis falling upon the work of the last twenty or thirty years. Five 
poets have chapters to themselves: Tennyson (P. F. Baum), Robert Browning (W. C. 
DeVane), Arnold (F. E. Faverty), Swinburne (C. K. Hyder), and Hopkins (J. Pick). The 
remainder share three chapters: Elizabeth Barrett Browning, FitzGerald, and Clough 
(A. M. Terhune); the Pre-Raphaelites (H. M. Jones); and the later Victorian poets 
(L. Stevenson). There is also an introductory survey, ‘General Materials’ (J. H. Buckley), 

According to their editor, the contributors have striven for readability. This is a difficult 
endeavour for writers who are committed to the scrupulous and concise chronicling of the 
often extensive work in bibliography, scholarship, and criticism devoted to their particular 
topics. So the success of Professor Howard Mumford Jones in his chapter on the Pre- 
Raphaelites is especially admirable. This chapter is not only a scholarly survey of the 
work done by others but itself a lively and suggestive contribution to our understanding 
of the subject. 

It is inevitable that the selection of material for review should occasionally provoke 
dissent. Surely Professor Louis Bonnerot’s preface to his edition of Empedocles on Etna 
(Paris, 1947) ought to have been mentioned in the chapter on Arnold? Nor is the volume 
quite free from error. For example, the article on “The Windhover’ mentioned on p. 219 
as having been published in Scrutiny in 1950 was written not by F. R. Leavis but by F. N, 
Lees. But in general the surveys are both accurate and remarkably comprehensive. 

As a report on the present state of scholarship and criticism in the field of Victorian 
poetry, with some indication of the matters which appear to call for investigation next, this 
volume will be useful to those who are about to undertake research in the field and even to 
many of those who are already engaged in it. J. D. Jump 


The Bibliotheck. A Journal of Bibliographical Notes and Queries mainly 
of Scottish Interest. Vol. I, no. 1. Pp. 32. The Scottish Group, the Uni- 
versity and Research Section of the Library Association, 1956. {1 per vol. 
This new periodical miscellany of bibliographical notes relating to books and manu- 

scripts of Scottish interest or association has modest and well-defined aims. It seeks to 

supplement the existing bibliographical journals by recording isolated items of informa- 
tion which might otherwise not achieve publication, and by presenting bibliographical 


studies of modern Scottish literature. 
These two functions are well illustrated in the first number. Twenty-one pages are 
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devoted to an exhaustive check-list of the writings of Lewis Grassic Gibbon compiled 
by Mr. Geoffrey Wagner. The remainder of the issue is taken up with notes. Of parti- 
cular interest to students of literature are Dr. J. C. Corson’s discussion of The Border 
Antiquities and its relation to Scott, and Mr. R. O. MacKenna’s laying of the ghost of a 
second 1720 edition of the Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose. Other items deal 
with rare books and the bibliography of Scottish scientific writers. 

Contributions are invited from all interested in bibliographical questions relating to 
Scotland. The editor is Mr. L. Jolley, of the University Library, Glasgow. ee 


Making, Knowing and Judging. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford on 11 June 1956. By W. H. AupEN. Pp. 34. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 2s. 6d. net. 


Professor Auden has served his occasion well. His lecture is a keen, witty, provocative, 
and highly personal performance. It contains a serious ‘apology for poetry’, and it also has 
some of the crankiness that we should be disappointed not to find in a poet’s testament. 

The lecture describes the process of becoming a poet, and the problem of remaining one. 
‘The Censor’ is Mr. Auden’s term for the poet’s self-critical faculty, and he makes it clear 
that co-operation with the Censor is obligatory if the poet is to emerge from the imitative 
stage when he is young and from the self-imitative stage once he has been accepted as 
awriter of poetry. Even when he puts forward general theories of poetry, these are valuable 
only if we remember that they are really ‘critical admonitions addressed by the Censor to 
the poet himself’. There is a lot of truth in this, though it applies more to, say, Wordsworth 
than to Sir Philip Sidney. But Auden’s whole view of poetry is a High Romantic one, and 
is unfolded in disturbingly sacerdotal terms. 

He makes use of Coleridge’s Primary and Secondary Imaginations, and associates the 
first of these with what he calls Sacred Objects and Sacred Beings (e.g. Fire, Snakes, Dark- 
ness, the Moon), to which the only possible reaction is awe and self-surrender; the 
Secondary Imagination distinguishes between the beautiful and the ugly, and tries to 
bring order and communicativeness into the blank rapture of response to the Sacred. A 
poem becomes a rite, ‘a rite of homage to sacred objects’. Now this is acceptable in so far 
as every poem is in essence some kind of exclamation, however tacit or muffled this exclaim- 
ing may have become in the completed form. But Mr. Auden’s terminology—the ‘Sacred 
Objects’ and the ‘rite of homage’, his ‘literary dogmatic psalm’ and his ‘High Holidays of 
the Spirit’—suggests a dangerously specialized interpretation of the facts. (The religious 
metaphor is so pervasive that it leads to some very odd statements indeed, as when he des- 
cribes a sitting-room as ‘a shrine for father’s chair’.) 

This, however, detracts nothing from the liveliness of the address. Every critic should 
ponder the list of ‘touchstones for critics’ (which includes such naughtily Audenesque 
items as ‘liking long lists of proper names’). All readers will be indebted to him for the 
glimpses he gives of his own early years as an apprentice in his art. Epwin MorcGan 


The Fire and the Anvil. Notes on Modern Poetry. By James K. BAXTER. 
Pp. 78. Wellington: New Zealand University Press, 1955; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. 7s. 6d. net. 

To those interested in the small but energetic stream of New Zealand verse which has 
flowed effectively for the past thirty years, Mr. Baxter has seemed among the most accom- 
plished of the younger poets; and from such a poet we should expect some valuable in- 
sights into poetics. From time to time his book gratifies these expectations. His analysis 
of the ‘unconscious prejudice of the reader against the central meaning of much twentieth- 
century poetry’ (p. 21) is such an insight; the lists of ‘possible criteria by which a good 
poem may be judged’ (pp. 26-27) and of ‘definitions for use in examining the process of 
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poetic cu.nposition’ (pp. 40 ff.) are suggestive; and the analyses of the relation between the 
New Zealand poet and his social background are often acute. What seems lacking in the 
book is coherence, the sustaining of an argument or the establishment of a thesis in which 
Mr. Baxter’s insights would be major but organic parts. Too often they remain merely 
suggestive. For instance, the usefulness of the ‘definitions’ mentioned above might have 
been demonstrated by a full-scale application to the poetic process of a serious poem. But 
we are fobbed off with an analogue of the process of ‘Incubation’, four lines of Adam Lind- 
say Gordon to illustrate “Time-Life’, and a farcical specimen of ‘Inspiration’; and then led 
away to discussions of ‘total vision’ and ‘creative freedom’, excellent in themselves but tied 
to what precedes by an only tenuous link. 

Of matters to which Mr. Baxter devotes less space, perhaps that which most calls forth 
doubts is the suggestion (pp. 23 ff.) that the poet’s attitude is non-moral. True, we do not 
look today for ‘an earnest moral statement’ in poetry, but we sense, probably, a moral out- 
look: how else could we know that the poet as poet is ‘more honest than his everyday 
cowardly or jocular self’, and in what other sense are the insights of poetry ‘valuable’? And 
while the poet during composition may have no conscious concern with moral effects (p. 26), 
yet Wordsworth, envisaging this possibility, was still convinced that his ‘habits of mind’ 
led him to deal, inevitably, with ‘important subjects’. 

Mr. Baxter’s third chapter, ‘Symbolism in New Zealand Poetry’, contains a fairly full 
collection of recurrent symbols, and his account of their relevance to the New Zealand 
mind is usually satisfying. We miss, however, a description of that standpoint of the New 
Zealand poet from which he voices, through such symbols as Mr. Baxter’s mountains, bush, 
beach, and island, his sense, not so much of ‘isolation from European tradition’ (p. 69), 
as of being an intruder in a world whose meaning, if it has any, is not relevant to the Euro- 
pean mind. ‘The land was ours before we were the land’s,’ wrote Frost of the American 
situation, and a similar characterization of the New Zealand scene has been made in some 
memorable poems by Charles Brasch, by Mr. Baxter himself in his early work, and by 
others. Mr. Baxter hardly deals with this characterization, perhaps because his view is that 
the New Zealand poet no longer needs a peculiarly New Zealand theme. If he is right, New 
Zealand poetry seems likely to lose some of the distinctiveness, if not necessarily the dis- 
tinction, which it has acquired in the last generation. W. J. B. Owen 


Essays By Divers Hands, being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. New Series, Vol. XXVIII. Edited by ANGELA THIRKELL. 


Pp. xiv-+154. London: Cumberlege, 1956. 15s. net. 


After the editor’s introduction come nine papers read in 1951-4 to the Society by its 
Fellows. All are interesting, though their importance varies. Day Lewis on “The Poetry of 
Edward Thomas’ is packed, sinewy, and thorough. A latecomer to poetry, who but for 
Robert Frost might never have come, Thomas was completely faithful to feeling and to 
fact. Duff Cooper in ‘Keats and his Critics’ shows easily enough that Keats was not 
‘snuffed out by an article’, but did the members of the Royal Society of Literature need 
to be told that? C. M. Woodhouse in “The Unacknowledged Legislators (Poets and 
Politics)’ confesses to ‘the laborious pedantry’ of his approach, and indeed we end (not 
without some good stories by the way) in finding that Shelley meant just what we always 
thought he meant. Professor Bonnerot in ‘The Two Worlds of Coleridge: Some Aspects 
of his Attitude to Nature’ makes an important point. Coleridge was fascinated by both the 
vast and the Jittle. Guy Boas runs informatively through ‘John Evelyn, ‘‘Virtuoso”: 
in the Light of Recent Research’, but, of course, before the great new edition of the 
Diary had appeared. Cyril Falls writes on ‘Penelope Rich and the Poets: Philip Sidney to 
John Ford’. Is this somehow a by-product of military history? At any rate it is delightful 
to find Falls also among the Sonnets. 

These six papers are all, in one way or another, the normal literary article. The other 
three are different, more wide-reaching, immensely suggestive. In ‘“Tennyson’s Influence 
on his Times’ Lord Esher takes the view that Tennyson provided his age with the illusions 
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it needed. Is to confess that we must have illusions the final disillusionment? So James 
Laver in ‘Countries of the Imagination’ shows man through the ages using literature to 
escape from his sense of danger or of boredom. E. V. Rieu in ‘A Modern Approach to the 
Gospels’ tells of conclusions he has reached after the intensive study of the Greek text 
which accompanied his new translation of the Gospels. The conclusions are mostly 
‘modernistic’, but Mr. Rieu retains his belief in a miraculous Resurrection. Yet to him the 
Ascension is no disappearance from view of a cua mvevyatixov (no need to imagine it in the 
crude manner of the religious painter), but a normal bodily death, quite literally a second 
death. The infinite sadness of a lonely Christ seeking some well-known shelter in the 
Galilean hills in which to lie down and die seems to me utterly incompatible with the 
Resurrection. I think Mr. Rieu will have to choose. H. M. Marco.tiouTu 


Essays and Studies, 1956 (Jubilee Volume, New Series 9). Collected by 
Sir GEorGE RosTREVOR HAMILTON. Pp. vi+122. London: John Murray, 
1956. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume of Essays and Studies contains an article by R. M. Wilson on “Three Middle 
English Mystics’, in which he examines the prose of Richard Rolle, Lady julian of Nor- 
wich, and Margery Kempe. The appearance of this important group of mystical writings 
in the fourteenth century is linked here with the maturing of a vernacular prose style and 
the freeing of religious writers from dependence on Latin. Rolle is revealed as an artist in 
rhetoric, half weaned from over-elaborate rhythm and alliteration; Margery Kempe com- 
mands the vivid dialogue and anecdote; and Lady Julian receives the highest praise, with 
her ‘power to compress a wealth of meaning into a brief and pregnant sentence’. 

Helen Gardner contributes an account of John Baptist Medina’s illustrations to the 
fourth edition of Paradise Lost (1688). These are interesting not for their aesthetic value 
but because they indicate the kind of selection, emphasis, and interpretation of incident 
and character that was made by a seventeenth-century reader almost contemporary with 
Milton. Miss Gardner shows how Medina varied his style to suit the nature of the particu- 
lar book he was illustrating, and though his designs were not very imaginative, she con- 
cludes that ‘pedestrian and literal as they are, their literalness would not, I believe, have 
displeased Milton’. 

T. R. Henn’s essay on “The Accent of Yeats’ Last Poems’ attempts to relate these poems 
to the earlier context of Yeats’s work, and to his reading, rather than to the more specific 
personal and psychological ferment of the years 1936-9 as described by Vivienne Koch in 
her book The Tragic Phase. Mr. Henn argues that what we find is ‘a new dispassionate ex- 
citement’, with in many cases ‘a deliberately satirical component’; and that the lyrics on 
sexual themes are not revelations of ‘terrifying frankness’ as Miss Koch suggests but rather 
reminiscences of an intensive reading of Blake and Shakespeare. 

E. M. W. Tillyard contributes some thoughts on “The Novel as Literary Kind’; and, 
as befits this jubilee volume, an account is given by the late Arundell Esdaile of ‘A Half- 
Century of the English Association’. EDWIN MorGan 
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